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In our Fall 1984 issue, GWTimes glimpsed two areas of 
the arts at GW. We viewed the works of GW-trained 
artists shown in our Art Alumni Exhibit, and we were 
treated to a sensitive portrait of our newest author-in- 
residence, Poet Julia Alvarez. Which led us to the 
question, what other kinds of work are going on in the 
arts at GW? Are there interesting people doing 
challenging work? Anne Suydam looked around, asked 
questions and listened. Finally she was ready to share 
with us a sampling of what she learned on her 


GW WALKING TOUR 


OF THE ARTS 


by Anne N. Suydam 


e begin our tour in GW’s new Academic Center. 

Room A-304. A fine dust covers everything—the 
floor, walls, etc.—but the area just couldn’t “‘be”’ if one 
were concerned about such a minor detail. The dust is an 
accepted element in this place, where kilns fire as hot as 
2,400 degrees, where a single delivery of material can total 
nine tons, where handiworks from simple bowls to life- 
size sculptures fill every available space. This is the 
Ceramics Department, and the very air seems enlivened 
by artistic creativity. 

In charge of all the dust and all the creativity is Turker 
Ozdogan. Born and raised in Turkey, Ozdogan came to 
the United States after receiving his Master of Ceramics 
degree from the Istanbul School of Applied Fine Arts. In 
1972, in the basement of Stuart Hall and with only 20 
students, he developed the ceramics program at GW. To- 
day, he has two part-time instructors and four assistants, 
an average of 100 students, 24 course offerings and 10 
graduate students majoring in ceramics. He teaches as 
many as nine to fourteen courses a semester and 50-hour 
weeks are commonplace. It is a heavy load but, as he puts 
it, “My fulfillment is my students’ success.” 

Who are the people who make working with clay an es- 
sential part of their lives? According to Ozdogan, “‘I have 


two types of students: 1) those who had ‘accidental ex- 
posure’ to ceramics, they had no previous interest or 
knowledge in the area but decided to take a course; and 2) 
those with ‘established desire’—they had their feelings 
and purpose already set and their style and talent just 
needed developing. Surprisingly, Ozdogan says, the ma- 
jority of his students are the ‘‘accidental exposures,’’ and 
many change their majors after taking one course. 

Apparently something compelling is happening when a 
subject attracts students from other disciplines—many of 
whom then change their majors. But what do graduates 
do when it is time to leave the nurturing atmosphere of 
ceramics classes and labs? Many go on to pursue MFA 
degrees, which will allow them to teach. Others, with Oz- 
dogan’s help, have established private studios. Still others 
become designers for the mass industries after receiving 
the program’s training in industrial and architectural ap- 
plications. ‘“There are many avenues and the success is 
based on dedication—GW students have it and they are 
willing to work hard,’’ Ozdogan believes. 

And what is required of Ozdogan? A herculean com- 
mitment, not only to the project but to the students as 
well. ‘‘I take on a lot,” Ozdogan admits. ‘‘I need a lab 
technician because of the equipment and all the 
materials.” Besides the more common ceramics equip- 


ment, much of which Ozdogan purchased at government 
surplus and warehouse sales, Ozdogan has bought spe- 
cially-built pieces such as ram presses, plaster carving 
wheels, ball mills and a casting system. ‘‘In addition to the 
equipment and materials, I make the studio available to 
students close to 12 hours a day—sometimes seven days a 
week. The students need the freedom to create, unbound 
by time restrictions.” Then there are the courses taught 
each semester, the various shows put together, and his 
own work. ‘‘My work is sacrificed,” Ozdogan says, ‘‘and 
I realize that it now takes me two to three times longer te 
create because of limited free time. But I see potential here 
at GW. The school recognizes the importance of the hu- 
manities and also appreciates the recognition that suc- 
cessful graduates bring to the university. Sure I need help 
and I am overloaded, but my love for the art and the stu- 
dents keeps me going.” 

I left the Ozdogan interview with a better understand- 
ing of the artist’s world, and a real piece of that world left 
with me—my red shoes were covered with a fine, beige 
dust. 


he GW Theatre has produced such diverse works ar 
T Grease,” ‘Much Ado About Nothing” and ‘‘Death 
of a Salesman,” and this spring “You Can’t Take it with 
You” hit the stage. It is likely that the theatre’s artists 
have attacked this newest project with all the vigor and 
spirit that have characterized the theatre’s history. 

And so, our next stop is the basement of Lisner Audi- 
torium, for an appointment with Alan Wade. Wade is 
chairman of the Communication and Theatre Depart- 
ment, and he brings impressive credentials to the job: a 
master’s in theatre from Catholic University, a PhD in in- 
terpretation (performance of literature) from North- 
western, and membership in Actor’s Equity, the Scree: 
Actor’s Guild, and the American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists. He is one part of a team working to- 
ward successful performances. The students, obviously, 
also are an integral part and many individuals outside the 
department contribute to its efforts as well. The Theatre’s 
policy is that anyone associated with GW, past or present- , 
can audition for a play. And they do—four faculty mem- 
bers had roles in the production of ‘‘You Can’t Take it 
with You.” Then there are the costumers, technical direc- 
tor, stage hands and orchestra members—all striving to 
make the work ‘‘click.’’ Continued on page 5 
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‘Pulitzer Recipient and TV Journalist Receive 
Honorary Degrees at GW Winter Convocation 


Marvin ickow 


President Elliott, flanked by Winter 
Convocation’s two honorary degree recipients: 
Lawrence A. Cremin (left) and Steve Bell. 


GW conferred two honorary doctorates and ap- 
proximately 1,000 degrees in course at the an- 
nual Winter Convocation ceremonies, held this 
year on Feb. 17 in the Charles E. Smith Center. 
GW Alumni Achievement Awards also were pre- 
sented during the Convocation (see page 10). 

The convocation was held on Sunday this year 
(rather than on the Monday set aside for the of- 
ficial observance of Washington’s birthday, as 

fhas been the recent custom) in order to make it 
more convenient for families and friends of the 
graduates to attend. 

President Elliott gave the traditional charge to 
the graduates and conferred degrees in course. 
He also conferred honorary degrees on television 
journalist Stephen Scott (Steve) Bell, who de- 
sivered the convocation address, and scholar/ 
educator Lawrence A. Cremin. 

Steve Bell, who received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, is a native lowan who earned 
his BA degree from Central College, Pella, lowa, 
and his master’s in journalism from Northwest- 
ern University. Currently anchor for ABC’s 
“World News This Morning” (since its incep- 
tion in 1982) as well as news anchor for that net- 
work’s*‘‘Good Morning America” since 1975, 
Bell has been called the ‘‘dean’’ of the morning 
news network correspondents. 

Bell frequently leaves his anchor desk to inter- 
view major world figures and to report from the 
scene of major news events, such as the political 
conventions, the overseas trips of Presidents 


University Policy on Equal 
Opportunity 


The George Washington University does not 
discriminate against any person on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, 
Kandicap or veteran status. This policy covers all 
programs, services, policies and procedures of the 
university, including admission to educational pro- 
grams and employment. The university is subject 
to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 


Inquiries concerning the application of this policy 
and federal laws and regulations concerning 
@iscrimination in education or employment pro- 
grams and activities may be addressed to Dr. 
Marianne Phelps, associate provost, The George 
Washington University, Rice Hall, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, or to the assistant secretary for civil 
rights of the Department of Education. 


Ford, Carter and Reagan, the space shuttle 
flights, the funeral of Anwar Sadat in Cairo, and 
the 1982 election in El Salvador. 

A two-time Emmy nominee and winner of an 
Overseas Press Club Award, Bell also has re- 
ceived a Headliner’s Award for his reporting. He 
is a member and/or director of numerous pro- 
fessional and civic organizations, including the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the Honorary 
Committee of the Council on Independent Col- 
leges, the Board of Trustees of Central College, 
the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, The 
Asia Society and the GW Alpha Delta Circle of 
Omicron Delta Kappa. Bell’s wife, the former 
Joyce Dillavou, is a classical vocalist who earned 
a Master of Music degree from GW in 1982. 

Lawrence A. Cremin, a distinguished scholar 
and academic leader in the field of American 
education, received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Humanities. The author of more than 100 
books and articles, he has been awarded both the 
Bancroft Prize in American History (in 1962, for 
The Transformation of The School) and the 
Pulitzer Prize for History (in 1981, for American 
Education: The National Experience 1783-1876). 
The latter work was the second book published 
in the comprehensive history of American edu- 
cation upon which he is currently at work. The 
first, American Education: The Colonial Experi- 
ence, 1607-1783, was published in 1970. 

Currently Frederick A. P. Barnard Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Cremin served as president of 
Teachers College from 1974 to 1984. He has 
been a member of the Teachers College faculty 
since 1949 and of the Columbia University 
Department of History since 1961. He served as 
chairman of the Teachers College Department 
of Philosophy and the Social Sciences from 1958 
to 1974, and as Director of the College’s Institute 
of Philosophy and Politics of Education from 
1965 to 1974. 

Cremin has been the recipient of many awards 
and served in numerous professional leadership 
positions. He has been a Guggenheim fellow and 
fellow at the Center for Advanced Studies in 
Behavioral Sciences. He serves on the board of 
several leading American foundations, has served 
in a variety of advisory roles to government 
agencies, and has lectured extensively through- 
out the world. He has been the recepient of nine 
honorary doctorates. 

A native New Yorker, Cremin attended the 
College of the City of New York and earned MA 
and PhD degrees from Columbia University. 


GW’s New NROTC Unit— 


A Resurgence of Patriotism! 


Cutting the cake in celebration of the 
commissioning of GW’s new NROTC unit are, 
from left: Vice Adm. William P. Lawrence, 
USN, chief of Naval personnel; Capt. Gordon 
E. Fisher, USN, chairman/commanding 


by Jacqueline Blue 


There’s a new look at GW this year. The look is 
decidedly military, as uniformed ROTC students 
from the newly established Navy Command 
come and go—and sometimes even drill—on the 
campus. Although I am aware that the political 
climate in America today is conservative, I never 
would have imagined that the wave of patriotism 
currently sweeping the country could land with 
such force on the shores of George Washington 
University. 

In 1981 GW officials approached the Navy 
about the possibility of establishing an ROTC 
unit here, and the final agreement between the 
two parties was signed in 1983. This is not GW’s 
first ROTC unit, but it is the first in many 
years—the university’s Air Force unit was dis- 
banded in 1967 because of a lack of student in- 
terest. During the Vietnam protest era that 
followed, the GW campus was a center of stu- 
dent demonstrations. A strong anti-military sen- 
timent prevailed—a fact that University Marshal 
Robert Jones alluded to this November in 
remarks at the Naval ROTC dedication cere- 
mony: ‘‘The ceremony that we are having could 
not have been held 15 years ago,” Jones said. 
“It’s not just the important guests inside, but the 
absence of people outside that make this cere- 
mony notable.” 

When I came here in 1980 as a freshman, I was 
one of a small group of students who were par- 
ticipating in an ROTC program. (GW students 
are permitted to participate in Air Force ROTC 
at Howard and Army ROTC at Howard or 
Georgetown.) At that time, an ROTC cadet in 
uniform was a rare sight at GW. I recall facing 
hostile stares the few times I did wear my uni- 
form. In fact, my Air Force ROTC compatriots 
and I took our uniforms with us and changed at 
Howard rather than face the hostility. 

But times have changed, and student attitudes 
are different now. Andrew Geisler from James- 
town, N.Y., is a freshman on an ROTC scholar- 
ship which, he says, ‘‘makes it a lot easier to go 
to school.” Joining ROTC seemed natural to 
Geisler because ‘‘My whole family is in the 
military. I have three older brothers who are 
Army officers; they participated in ROTC in col- 
lege,” Geisler explains. 

It appears that most students think that hav- 
ing the ROTC unit at GW is ‘‘okay.’’ Shawn 
Mangum, the battalion commander, says fellow 
students have reacted with curiosity, and many 
have been impressed that the cadets exude pride 
when wearing their uniforms. ‘‘I think reactions 
are going to get better when they have a better 
idea of what we’re doing,” Mangum says. 

Air Force ROTC cadet Ross Wilson welcomes 
the attitude shift. According to Wilson, a GW 
senior who has been involved in ROTC for three 


officer, Naval Science Department/NROTC; 
Midshipman Shawn Mangum, battalion 
commander, GW NROTC; and President 
Elliott. 


and a half years, ‘‘I think I’m treated with more 
respect now....In the past, ROTC was a joke, 
but now people realize that one of the reasons 
why you’re involved in ROTC is to get an educa- 
tion.” 

Paying for that education is a continuing prob- 
lem for many students, who see ROTC scholar- 
ships as a means to help defray tuition costs. A 
number of students also are attracted to ROTC 
because they see military service as a good way to 
gain valuable work experience as they begin to 
build careers. This year, 28 of the 76 GW Naval 
ROTC students are on four-year, full-tuition 
scholarships, which are awarded through na- 
tionwide competition. Across the country three- 
quarters of all Naval ROTC students have schol- 
arships. And although nonscholarship ROTC 
students do not receive aid as freshmen or 
sophomores, they can look forward to receiving 
an annual allowance of $1,000 as juniors and 
seniors. 

The Navy is not the only branch of the mil- 
itary making a comeback on campus. Enroll- 
ments of GW students in area universities’ Air 
Force and Army ROTC programs are also up. A 
look at Howard and Georgetown Universities 
reveals that both have long histories of involve- 
ment with military training. Howard’s detach- 
ments are counted among the oldest installed at a 
historically black institution; Army ROTC was 
established there in 1919, and Air Force ROTC 
in 1953. Many prominent officers received train- 
ing in these units, including, among others, Ben- 
jamin O. Davis Sr., the U.S. Army’s first black 
general. Military training at Georgetown goes 
back even further in time; a training corps 
department was formalized in 1852. During the 
Civil War, 1,041 Georgetown men fought—most 
of them for the Confederacy. It is reported that 
at war’s end, Georgetown adopted blue and gray 
as its official colors to signify the union of North 
and South. 

No one can say whether GW’s new NROTC 
unit will equal the success and longevity of the 
units at these neighboring Washington institu- 
tions, but the Navy Command here is optimistic, 
with hopes to enroll more than 300 students 
within the next three years. According to the 
NROTC unit’s leader, Capt. Gordon Fisher, the 
new patriotism among youth will contribute to 
success. Fisher says, ‘“The country responds to a 
pendulum effect. We’re on a conservative bent 
and it’s time for it [patriotism].’’ Whether 
ROTC’s appeal is patriotism, or scholarship 
dollars, or work experience—or some blend of 
all three—it seems likely that the military look 
will be ‘‘in’’ at GW for at least the foreseeable 
future. 


Former Air Force ROTC Cadet Jacqueline 
Blue is a GW senior majoring in journalism. 
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GW Board Votes to Seek Bids on Hospital 


A process that began in October of 1983 took a 
giant step toward fulfillment this January as the 
GW Board of Trustees voted to seek proposals 
from investor-owned health care enterprises for 
the purchase or long-term lease of the GW Hos- 
pital. 

The Board’s Jan. 17 action came following re- 
ceipt of a report on the year-long feasibility 
study that the Board had authorized on Oct. 20, 
1983 (GWTimes, Winter and Fall 1984). The 
study report was completed in late 1984 and sent 
to all Board members early this year, to allow 
members time to review it in detail prior to the 
Board’s Jan. 17 meeting. 

The feasibility study project was conducted as 
a cooperative effort between GW and American 
Medical International, one of the nation’s 
largest investor-owned hospital management 
firms. The study was directed by Medical Center 
Dean for Administrative Affairs Philip S. Birn- 
baum. Four GW Medical Center committees ex- 
amined the implications—on education and re- 
search, clinical affairs, hospital operations, 
and fiscal operations—of a relationship between 
GW and an investor-owned company. Birn- 
baum authored the study report, which com- 
bined the committees’ findings and offered the 
recommendations that were accepted by the 
Board in its January action. 

The university’s decision to explore alternative 
management arrangements is attributed in large 
part to the negative impact of recent changes in 
federal health care reimbursement policy on GW 
Hospital’s finances. Many millions of dollars 
will be required over the next several years to 
maintain GW’s current high standards in educa- 
tion, research, and patient care, to provide the 
necessary capability for updating expensive 
equipment, and to modernize the physical facili- 
ties as necessary. 

According to university officials, other alter- 
natives for acquiring such funds—including 
bond issues and other types of loans—have been 
explored and found to be not financially feasible 
in this situation, primarily because the debt serv- 
ice required on such large loans would ultimately 
have a negative rather than positive effect on the 
university’s finances. 

A number of nonnegotiable requirements will 
be included in the request for proposals. For ex- 
ample, the university will require that the com- 
pany selected be prepared to provide a signifi- 
cant infusion of capital to maintain and enhance 
the hospital facility and its technological base. 
Other qualifications set for an organization to 
lease or purchase the hospital include require- 
ments that the company already own and oper- 
ate at least 50 acute care hospitals, at least one of 
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which is comparable in size to GW Hospital, and 
that the company’s financial size and strength be 
sufficient to generate working capital to support 
the hospital. 

The university would maintain control over 
policy and operation of the hospital in the event 
of a management or ownership change. In fact, 
additional terms set by the Board stipulate that 
negotiations on a long-term lease or purchase 
agreement cannot begin unless the bidder agrees 
specifically: to a management structure that 
places responsibility for hospital policy and 
operation in a University-controlled governing 
board; to retain the existing medical staff 
organization, by-laws, rules and regulations; to 
retain nonacademic hospital employees without 
loss of compensation or seniority for at least one 
year; to a commitment to develop a regional 
health care network with GW Medical Center as 
its center; to provide capital for the hospital to 
continue education, research and patient care 
needs; and to a ‘“‘buy-back’’ option that permits 
the university to regain ownership in the event of 
unforeseen difficulties. 

In addition to GW’s study partner, American 
Medical International, the Hospital Corporation 
of America announced its intention to offer a 
proposal. Other similar organizations that might 
be expected to compete include National Medi- 
cal Enterprises and Humana, which became well- 
known nationally in December when its Louis- 
ville, Ky., hospital was the site of a mechanical 
heart implant. 

There has been little, if any, controversy sur- 
rounding the proposed sale or lease of the hos- 
pital. The Medical Center’s process of involving 
all segments of its personnel in the study com- 
mittees’ work—thus allowing a forum for the 
airing of concerns—may be somewhat respon- 
sible for the smooth development of the project 
to this point. 

Although lease or sale of GW Hospital would 
be the first such move in the Washington area, 
the Washington Post reports that about 10 
teaching hospitals across the country have been 
purchased or leased by private firms during the 
past year. The Post further notes that among 
others exploring the possibility is Georgetown 
University. Health care experts are almost unan- 
imous in their belief that university hospitals are 
the most vulnerable to new Medicare ‘‘DRG”’ 
(diagnosis-related group) reimbursement policy, 
which substitutes a flat payment-per-patient 
basis for the former cost-plus basis of reimburse- 
ment. 

Professionals in the health care field do not 
agree, however, as to whether it is appropriate 
for university teaching hospitals to become af- 
filiated with for-profit companies. One oppo- 
nent of the idea is Dr. Arnold Relman, editor of 
the New England Journal of Medicine, who has 
coined the phrase ‘‘medical-industrial complex”’ 
and has spoken forcefully against such relation- 
ships. Harvard faculty voted to reject a proposed 
sale to Hospital Corporation of America by the 
Massachusetts General Hospital of its McLean 
Psychiatric Hospital, teaching site for the De- 
partment of Psychiatry of the Harvard Medical 
School. The Birnbaum report takes cognizance 
of this other view, stating ‘‘The very concept of 
interaction between medical schools or academic 
health centers and the invester-owned sector is 
anathema to many who believe that there are ir- 
reconcilable differences between the not-for- 
profit and the profit sectors....’’ The report 
characterizes that attitude as a value-based judg- 
ment, one which is likely to stimulate comments 
that ‘‘cast much heat but little light on the 
topic.” The report posed the question, ‘‘What is 
so evil per se in a relationship with the pro- 
prietary sector that an academic health center 
dare not even examine the possibility?””—and 
concluded after the year-long study that under 
appropriate governance procedures, such a rela- 
tionship could be beneficial for all concerned. 

GW has not determined a price for the 
511-bed facility; a spokesman for AMI, how- 
ever, said its value would likely be ‘‘in excess of 
$100 million.” AMI is reported to have paid 


$108 million last year for a 500-bed hospital in 
Omaha, Neb., affiliated with Creighton Univer- 
sity. 

Since the Board’s Jan. 17 action granted ap- 
proval only on the question of GW’s being al- 


Flanked by Chief Justice of the United States 
Warren E. Burger (left) on one side and Presi- 
dent Elliott on the other, Jacob Burns is 
shown above preparing to deliver remarks at 
the Oct. 18 dedication of the expansion of 
GW’s Jacob Burns Law Library. Honorary 
Trustee Burns (LLB’24, LLD’70), whose 1967 
gift resulted in the law library’s original 
naming in his honor, also provided an addi- 


lowed to request bids, any resultant relationship 
would have to be brought to the Board of 
Trustees for approval. Any change in ownership 
also would require approval by the District of 
Columbia’s health planning agency. 


Marvin ickow 


tional contribution to help the library’s expan- 
sion plans become reality. Dedication events 
were held in the university yard behind the 
newly completed expansion. The ceremony 
drew a crowd of several hundred, who turned 
out to pay tribute to Burns and to hear an ad- 
dress by Chief Justice Burger on a topic of 
particular interest to those involved in the 
law—prison reform. 


GW’s 1984-85 National Annual Fund Chair- 
man, Robert G. Perry, BS’70, talks with a 
group of volunteers at this year’s kick- 

off luncheon at National Geographic Head- 
quarters. Under Perry’s chairmanship last 
year, new records were set for the fund as a 
whole (more than $3.5 million) and for the 
“George Calling” phonathons (more than 
$300,000). 

This year’s ‘“‘George Calling” phonathon is 
just under way, the first calls having been 
placed on March 4. The phonathons will con- 
tinue through April 5, so any GW graduate 


who hasn’t yet received a call can expect to 
hear from a phonathon volunteer within the 
next few weeks. 

National Chairman Perry says that the 
1984-85 campaign will aim for another record- 
breaking year, with goals of $3.8 million for 
the Annual Fund, and $360,000 for ‘‘George 
Calling.” According to Perry, ‘‘These are very 
critical times for higher education, but we are 
confident that we can depend on the loyalty 
and generosity of our alumni, who have a real 
stake in the continuing greatness of The 
George Washington University. ” 
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Walter Stokes—The Quintessential 


Pioneer 


Well into his 87th year, Dr. Walter R. Stokes is 
still a pioneer—although he admits “I’m not go- 
ing to be a damn fool and think I’m as good as I 
was.” He may not be as good as he was, but con- 
sidering everything he’s done, it’s hardly surpris- 
ing that he’s slowed down a little. 

Trained at GW in both the law (LLB ’24) and 
medicine (MD ’28), Stokes also has been a na- 
tional, world and Olympic champion rifle 
shooter, an intercollegiate marksmanship coach, 
a distinguished officer in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps, a foresighted practitioner of psychiatry, a 
pioneer in family planning and counseling—and 
today, in ‘‘retirement”’ in his native Florida, an 
activist in the fight to conserve the state’s natural 
resources. 

Born in central Florida in 1898, Stokes spent 
his childhood there, in the wilderness area where 
his parents operated a hunting and fishing 
resort. He acquired an early appreciation of 
nature from his parents and many of the guests 
at their resort. 

In his teens Stokes moved with his family to 
Washington, D.C. By 1920 he was a national 
leader in rifle shooting, and in 1921 he swept 
every event in the International Shooting Union 
World Championship competition. He capped 
his career in 1924, as a member of the gold- 
medal-winning U.S. Olympic rifle team. He also 
won an individual bronze in the 1924 Olympics. 
In all, Stokes has won nearly 300 marksmanship 
medals, an accomplishment in which he takes 
considerable pride. His cousin by marriage, 
Washington attorney Marcus Hollabaugh 
(LLB ’39), recalls that when he first met Stokes 
in 1970, he thought the doctor might just be ex- 
aggerating a bit in talking about his medals. 
Later, however, Hollabaugh visited Stokes’ 
home and examined the medals. ‘“Then I under- 
stood that clearly he wasn’t a braggart; he had 
every right to be proud,” says Hollabaugh. 

Upon entering medical school at GW in 1924, 
Stokes was granted a full scholarship in ex- 
change for coaching the GW men’s and women’s 
rifle teams. Under his direction, those teams 
becamie intercollegiate champions. Commenting 
on those days, Stokes is characteristically direct: 
“I earned my scholarship, but I am none the less 
grateful for it.” 

While still in medical school, Stokes’ became 
interested in one of the topics that was to 
dominate his career—family planning. Margaret 
Sanger had an office next door to the medical 
school, and Stokes wholeheartedly joined her ef- 
forts in opposition to the Comstock Act—1873 
legislation which, says Stokes, ‘lumped birth 
control procedures with pornography, prostitu- 
tion and criminal abortion.’’ Though the subject 
of birth control was then strictly ignored in the 
medical curriculum, Stokes continued dissemi- 
nating birth control information—and was al- 
most expelled as a result. He recalls that, at his 
medical school graduation ceremony, he dis- 
tributed birth control information to his 
classmates ‘‘as soon as I had my diploma in 
hand.” 

Stokes soon also became intrigued with the 
newly developing medical specialty, psychiatry. 
In 1931 he began training in psychoanalysis and 
in 1935 became a practicing psychiatrist. From 
then until his 1963 retirement (with time out for 
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three years’ service in World War II), Stokes was 
an active practitioner, focusing on sexual dys- 
function and the problems of marital and par- 
ent-child relationships. The list of his profes- 
sional affiliations, publications and honors is 
too vast to enumerate, but there can be no doubt 
that Stokes is a nationally respected authority in 
his field. 

In 1963 Stokes retired to Stuart, Fla., to enjoy 
the out-of-doors he had always loved. But al- 
most immediately he became concerned about 
the damage that was being inflicted upon his 
county by reckless developers and others. He 
also was concerned over the lack of mental 
health facilities in the area. Stokes soon took a 
leading role in establishing a local mental health 
center, and he spearheaded a movement to se- 
cure the Jensen Savannas as a wildlife refuge 
with state-park status. 

Currently he serves as chairman of the 
Citizens Advisory Beach Committee of Martin 
County’s Board of Commissioners. This com- 
mittee has led the way in obtaining $13.5 million 
for the purchase and management of public 
beaches. Stokes also is president of a not-for- 
profit corporation which is seeking to establish a 
million dollar trust fund in support of a unique 
educational project: the Environmental Studies 
Center of the local public schools. 

One of Stokes’ unrealized ambitions was to 
teach at GW a major course in marriage and 
family. Eventually, such a course was incor- 
porated into GW’s medical curriculum, but only 
after Stokes’ retirement to Florida. Never- 
theless, Stokes has chosen to show his regard for 
GW in a very tangible way. University officials 
have received notice that Stokes’ will includes a 
substantial bequest to GW, in the form of a 
memorial trust in the names of Stokes and his 
late wife, Florence Grady Stokes, who received 
BA and MD degrees from GW. The trust specif- 
ically is for use ‘‘in support of clinical services, 
teaching and research regarding marriage and 
family life and human sexual behavior, or any 
combination of the foregoing.” Thus, through 
his bequest, Stokes is ensuring future work at his 
alma mater in areas which most engaged Stokes’ 
professional interest and enthusiasm. 

**_** 

By this bequest, Walter Stokes is directing that 
funds accumulated in a lifetime of work can long 
be employed for the enrichment of society. Even 
though your goals are no doubt different than 
his, you, too, need an up-to-date will. Did you 
know that your will is the only realistic way you 
can provide instructions about who will receive 
your property? That it is the only way you can 
name the executor you prefer, or the guardian of 
your minor children? In addition, skillfully 
drafted wills can minimize the taxes and other 
costs payable at your death. The university will 
be happy to help you with your estate planning. 
To receive will-preparation or other estate- 
planning information, please write or call Direc- 
tor of Planned Giving, GW, Development Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-8714. 


This is the second of a series of articles on wills, 
prepared by GWTimes in cooperation with the 
Development Office. Later articles on the sub- 
ject will be published periodically. 


Luther Rice Society Gala Hits High 


Water Mark 


The 1984 edition of the annual gala evening 
Sor members and guests of The Luther Rice 
Society departed from tradition last September 
29, much to the apparent pleasure of those at- 
tending. Shown above are two who partici- 
pated in the festivities, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Nordlinger. 

On that evening, members and their guests 
were invited to a sunset (and moonlight) cruise 
on the Potomac River aboard the Washington 
Boat Line’s ‘‘First Lady.’’ The evening’s am- 
biance appeared not to suffer at all from the 
fact that the annual gala was moved from its 
usual campus locale. Some 200 society sup- 
porters turned out, formally attired and in 
festive moods, in time to sip champagne on 
shore prior to boarding the ship. 


Once on board, guests were encouraged to 
explore the ship’s three decks and to enjoy the 
varied offerings of the hors d’oeuvre tables 
and the bar. Even the weather cooperated. 
Cold and dreary the day before, it turned mild 
on the 29th, permitting guests to enjoy the 
ship’s unsheltered deck areas as well as its 
cabins. 

The Luther Rice Society recognizes major 
donors to GW. The society was organized in 
1968 in memory of Luther Rice, pre-eminent 
among the founders of the university. The 
society’s annual gala evening affords members 
a pleasant social occasion at which they can 
renew old acquaintances and meet new mem- 
bers. 


Danzansky Amphitheater Classroom is 


Dedicated 


“This classroom is a living memorial to the 
vitality and spirit of the late Joseph B. Dan- 
zansky,’’ said National Law Center Dean 
Jerome A. Barron at Nov. 1 dedication 
ceremonies. Pictured above with Barron (right) 
are President Elliott and Mr. Danzansky’s 
widow, Ethel E. Dansansky. The amphitheater 
classroom, on the third floor of Lerner Hall, 
seats 118 students and features innovative 
classroom planning techniques. Tiered to pro- 
vide maximum visibility, the room has full 
video capability and the most advanced sound 
system available. Mr. Danzansky received both 


his undergraduate and law degrees from GW 
(BA’35, JD’36) and served as a member of the 
university’s Board of Trustees from 1972 until 
his death in 1979. A Washington-area business 
and civic leader who was a lifelong GW sup- 
porter, Mr. Danzansky first came to public 
prominence for his role in caring for victims of 
the 1968 Washington riots and, during the de- 
cade that followed, he played a critical role in 
efforts to heal the community’s wounds. He 
received a GW Alumni Achievement Award in 
1969. 


GW News Briefs 


NACUBO Survey: High Marks for GW’s 
Investment Program 

GW’s consolidated endowment pool, valued 
at year end at more than $38 million, performed 
very well during the past year. That bit of good 
news comes from the 1984 Comparative Per- 
formance Survey of Endowment Fund Pools 
conducted by the National Association of Col- 
lege and University Business Officers. NACUBO 
compared 155 pools, including those of such 
prestigious institutions as Harvard University, 
the University of Chicago, the University of 
Notre Dame, Brown University and Dartmouth 
College. GW was ranked in the top five percent. 
Obviously pleased, but not given to overstate- 
ment, GW VP/Treasurer Charles E. Diehl com- 
mented, ‘‘It has been a good year for university 
investments.” 


Dean of the Year 

Norma Maine Loeser, dean of GW ‘s School 
of Government and Business Administration, 
received the Dean of the Year Award at the an- 
nual meeting of the Academy of International 
Business last October. See page 8 for more 
details about this honor. 


... And a Very Respected Educator 

In a recent national survey reported by Train- 
ing magazine, GW’s Professor of Education 
Leonard Nadler was chosen sixth among the ten 
most respected persons in the training and devel- 
opment field. Nadler, who heads the School of 
Education and Human Development’s graduate 
programs in human resource development, is 
well known in the United States and around the 
world because of his writings and his personal 
presentations. 


GWTV Helps Attack World Hunger 

Last year’s fourth annual World Food Day 
observance featured a three-hour ‘‘national 
town meeting” via satellite hookup, which orig- 
inated at the studios of GWTV. More than 130 
colleges and universities in all 50 states received 
the signal and took part in the teleconference, 
which discussed problems of world hunger. Ac- 
cording to GWTV executive producer, Frank J. 
Kavanaugh, the pilot effort fulfills an earlier 
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dream. Says Kavanaugh, ‘‘When GW Television 
was designed, we envisioned that it would reach 
beyond the D.C. area and in fact, one day go na- 
tional and international—which we are now do- 
ing.” World Food Day, which is observed in 150 
countries, marks the anniversary of the 1945 
founding of the U.N. Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization. It is sponsored in the United States 
by the Department of Agriculture, the Agency 
for International Development, and a coalition 
of 330 private voluntary organizations which 
comprise the National Committee for World 
Food Day. 


Rock-a-bye Audrey 

January 3 was the birth date of ‘‘Baby Au- 
drey,” the second ‘‘test tube” baby conceived 
and born at GW Medical Center through its in 
vitro fertilization (IVF) program. (The first, 
Baby Stephanie, arrived in April 1984). The 
Medical Center reports that two other IVF 
babies are currently expected. The GW program 
treats approximately 10 to 12 couples per month. 
Because the procedure offers a 25 percent chance 
for success, some couples go through the pro- 
gram several times—at a cost of $4,000 each time 
and, according to Dr. Robert J. Stillman, direc- 
tor of the Medical Center’s Division of Repro- 
ductive Endocrinology and Fertility, ‘‘there is a 
growing trend for insurance companies not to 
pay for infertility treatment.’’ Stillman says he 
feels it is time for physicians and patients to band 
together in a lobbying effort to reverse that 
trend. The GW program is one of some 60 IVF 
programs worldwide. 


Board Approves Tuition Hike 

Almost lost amid the big news of the Board’s 
Jan. 17 decision regarding the proposed sale or 
lease of GW Hospital was the fact that the Board 
took other action at that meeting, most notably, 
approval of a 9.5 percent tuition increase. The 
increase will mean an outlay of $640 more for 
most undergraduates in 1985-86. The hike was 
part of GW’s 1985-86 budget approved by the 
Board Finance Committee prior to the Jan. 17 
meeting. The Medical Center’s budget was not 
included in this action; its budget is presented at 
the Board’s May meeting. 


A Look at Potential 

At a news conference held last fall in GW’s 
Marvin Theatre, then-Secretary of Education 
Terrell Bell announced the findings of the Study 
Group on the Conditions of Excellence in Amer- 
ican Higher Education. The report, ‘‘Involve- 
ment in Learning: Realizing the Potential of 
American Higher Education,”’ is the product of 
a seven-member study group charged with pro- 
ducing a constructively critical review of the con- 
dition of undergraduate education. It offers 
some 27 recommendations for realizing what the 
study group considers the full potential of un- 
dergraduate education in the nation’s higher 
education institutions. Noting that some ‘‘warn- 
ing signs” identified in the report would require 
prompt remedial action, Bell also commented 
that ‘‘....educational institutions are a bit like 
people, they can grow old and top out and go to 
seed if they don’t renew and reinvigorate them- 
selves periodically....” 


Happy Birthday, PAd 

GW’s Public Administration Department held 
it’s 30th anniversary celebration on Nov. 30 at 
the Washington Marriott. The reception, which 
featured a special tribute to founding faculty 
member David S. Brown, professor of manage- 
ment, drew a crowd of 400 faculty, staff, 
students and alumni. Among the speakers at the 
event were SGBA Dean Norma Maine Loeser, 
former U.S. Rep. Gilbert Gude, now director of 
the Congressional Research Service, and Deputy 
Comptroller of the U.S. Army Harry W. West. 
Several program graduates gently ‘‘roasted’’ 
Brown about his Maine ‘‘Downeaster’’ back- 
ground, his prolific publishing and his story tell- 
ing. The former students also, in a more serious 
vein, expressed their appreciation for the con- 
cern and interest Brown had shown them during 
their student years. 


And the Bad News 

...is that in January Kas Allen, the GW 
women’s basketball team’s leading scorer and 
the Atlantic 10’s rookie of the year last season, 
suffered a recurrence of a back injury, which 
forced her to miss the rest of the season. But 
there is good news: NCAA rules allowed GW to 


“‘red-shirt’’ Allen, meaning that she receives an 
extra year of eligibility and could thus continue 
playing through her first year in graduate school. 


Rare 

Two paintings by the American artist Charles 
Hawthorne (1872-1930) are on indefinite loan to 
GW from alumna Joan F. Higbee, BA’67. Hig- 
bee, who followed her GW undergraduate de- 
gree with master’s and doctoral work at Johns 
Hopkins, and added a MSLS from Catholic Uni- 
versity for good measure, discovered the two 
paintings while she was traveling in France in 
1972. She recognized their importance in Amer- 
ican art and overcame numerous difficulties to 
acquire them and bring them to the United 
States. She then had them expertly restored. The 
paintings are ‘‘Man with Children’ and ‘‘Fisher- 
man and Boy.” They were first exhibited as a 
pair in the 1913 Paris Salon des Beaux Art at a 
time when Hawthorne was just becoming well 
known in this country. Hawthorne, who found- 
ed and directed the Cape Cod School of Art in 
Provincetown, Mass., has been called one of the 
most influential painter-teachers of the early 
20th century. The paintings are now on exhibi- 
tion in the Special Collections Reading Room of 
the Melvin Gelman Library, 2130 H St., NW. 


and Well 

Being well, healthy and fit, that is. In January 
President Elliott established a program en- 
couraging wellness at GW, saying ‘‘Our univer- 
sity ought to have the widest range of wellness 
activities, from serious studies of substance 
abuse to easy availability of recreation for all.” 
Elliott emphasized the voluntary nature of such 
a program, however, stating that “We should 
offer attractive opportunities and encourage 
everybody to participate.” In furtherance of the 
president’s objectives, various informational 
materials will be made available to all GW 
students, faculty and staff in the months to 
come, to enable the GW community to be more 
aware of and take better advantage of the 
university’s resources in such areas as physical 
fitness, mental fitness and stress management, 
and diet, nutrition and lifestyle. 


Theatre clearly enriches our culture, but not everyone is 
aware of the difficulties those involved face today, 
whether on Broadway, in summer stock, dinner theatre or 
right here at the university. 

Wade speaks forthrightly about some of the problems 
the University Theatre faces. The biggest problem, in his 
view, is that it lacks facilities that are totally its own. 
Another problem seems universal—lack of funds. “We 
are very limited in what we can produce,’’ Wade explains. 
“*Shakespearean plays require elaborate costumes which 
tax our resources. Musicals run into enormous production 
costs. We will have to go with the more contemporary 
plays which require less costuming and simpler sets.” 

The Communication and Theatre Department also 
continues to face a situation that has existed since the mid- 
1970s—a steady decline in undergraduate enrollment. 
Wade feels that this problem ‘‘may be attributable to the 
emphasis placed on the more marketable and lucrative 
positions available after college’? to students in some 
other disciplines. Graduate enrollment has not declined, 
and Wade says that even though ‘‘it’s at the graduate level 


that you see students with more of a commitment to the 
profession, it is still disturbing to see the decrease at the 
undergraduate level.” He explains that although the 
department is not directly threatened by the under- 
graduate decrease, from the student’s perspective, a larger 
number of undergraduates enrolled would be an advan- 
tage. ‘‘There is not enough competition for the roles,” 
Wade points out. ‘‘When I tried out for my first play as a 
freshman at Northwestern, I competed with 300 others— 
that kind of competition is healthy and constructive.” 
Wade takes pride in the fact that the theatre program 
has turned out some successful graduates. One appeared 
in the Broadway hit, ‘‘Nine,’’ many are actively involved 
in the local D.C. theatres and another is a costumer at the 
Folger Theatre (which also has become a victim of the cur- 
rent financial pressures, having announced just this 
January that on June 30 it may close permanently). 
Alan Wade does not see a similar fate in store for the 
GW Theatre. His aims are to continue mounting produc- 
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tions that will provide audiences with a few hours of en- 
tertainment and, primarily, to continue his direction of 
students who share his strong belief in the value of one of 
the world’s oldest art forms. 


e return to the Academic Center—this time to B- 

144—to visit GW’s Music Department, where one 
almost expects to hear numerous instruments and voices 
filtering in from every direction and although this may be 
true at times, it was quiet and serene the day of my visit. 
Many of the people within those walls had not—as I un- 
fortunately had—abandoned music lessons at a young 
age. These people are aspiring professionals, and they 
gain valuable insight from people like Roy Guenther and 
Catherine Pickar. 

Associate Professor Guenther is chairman and teaches 
a number of classes. He speaks of GW’s increasing sup- 
port for the arts, helping departments such as his to grow 
larger and stronger. In contrast to the days when it was 
quartered in a townhouse on H Street, the department’s 
new home in the Academic Center provides excellent fa- 
cilities—private practice studios, a large concert room, an 
audio-visual room, a library, an electronic music studio 
and several general classrooms. The department sponsors 
numerous faculty recitals and events throughout the year, 
with responsibility for performances such as the Univer- 
sity Singers’ Winter Concert/Messiah Sing-Along at 
Christmas time. 

An essential ingredient in the work of GW’s Music De- 
partment is the stress that its chairman places upon the 
quality of education. ‘“‘We are a performing arts depart- 
ment in a liberal arts school, so we have to be concerned 
about our educational quality,” Guenther says. Course 
work in the Music Department is designed to train stu- 
dents for a variety of careers: teaching at all educational 
levels, establishing a private studio, classical music-buy- 
ing for a record company, and of course, performing. 

Guenther has a versatile and talented staff, one of 
whom is Assistant Professor Catherine Pickar. Pickar, 
who earned her master’s degree in music from GW in 
1980, heads the GW University Singers (formerly Glee 
Club) and the Troubadours, an a capella vocal group with 
some 12 to 14 singers. The university has always had a 
strong choral tradition, but the Troubadours had been 
disbanded in the 1950s. Pickar got the group going again 
and going strong. In February last year, it was one of five 
college choirs selected by taped auditions from among 40 
entries to perform at the American Choral Directors 
Association Eastern Conference. Last summer, the group 
was invited by the United Stated Ambassador to Portugal 
to spend 12 days perfoming throughout that country. 
Their tour met with rousing success and diplomatic kudos 
(GWTimes, Fall 1984). 

Pickar is impressed by the dedication exhibited by the 
students in both the University Singers and the Trouba- 
dours. ‘‘The students in both groups are very serious 
about their singing,” comments Pickar. ‘‘The University 
Singers group is our primary vocal ensemble—students 
receive academic credit for participating. Membership in 
the University Singers is a prerequisite for joining the 
Troubadours, but participation in Troubadours is strictly 
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extracurricular—no credit is earned. These singers find 
that they must give up much free time in order to par- 
ticipate.” 

If the students are committed to their music, it also ap- 
pears clear that the department is committed to them. 
Last fall, for example, the department established the 
George Steiner Scholarship, in honor of the department’s 
founder and first chairman. The scholarship is intended 
to ease the way financially for a promising GW under- 
graduate or graduate student. Preference will be given to 
string players, but the department intends to be flexible on 
that point and pick the most deserving student overall for 
the award. The scholarship’s initial fund-raising goal is 
$25,000, and the department hopes that the first award 
can be made in the fall of 1985. Another scholarship also 
is in the process of being funded, thanks to a 1983 $5,000 
gift from singer/songwriter Barry Manilow, who ear- 
marked the donation for an unrestricted, endowed music 
scholarship in his name. 

Both Guenther and Pickar are optimistic about the out- 
look for GW’s Music Department. As Guenther puts it, 
“Any area can use improvement but on the whole, I am 
proud of our work and where we are headed in the future.” 


ed we come to the end of our trek around campus— 
Building K, on 23rd Street. We’re here to see Maida 
Withers, associate professor of dance in the Human Kin- 
etics and Leisure Studies Department. Withers is known 
for feeling and speaking with intensity, particularly on the 
subjects of the arts in general and dance in particular. 

“One day, we will look back and see that this period 
was one of change evolving into a behavior with the arts 
that was not previously experienced,’’ Withers says. GW 
established degree programs in dance (BA and MA) in 
1964 and 1965, and Withers has been here from day one. 
She has a clear appreciation for the university that has 
been her home for 20 years, but she also has high aspira- 
tions that its vision will expand even further. ‘‘George 
Washington,” she says, ‘‘has always shown tremendous 
respect for the arts as an important educational compo- 
nent. However, at this time, we must find new ways and 
new directions.” 

One direction she would favor involves establishing an 
institute for policy studies, concerning the arts in the 
United States, housed at GW. ‘‘We need to find a way to 
identify the arts in the larger cultural spectrum,’’ Withers 
says. ‘‘The university seems the most appropriate place 
for such investigation.” As to such an institute’s relation 
to dance, Withers believes that ‘‘Students need our help in 
answering the hard questions they are asking about the 
realities of the arts as a profession today, and we need 
help to find the answers.”’ 

Withers speaks enthusiastically about GW’s dance pro- 
gram. She says that creativity is the core of the course of 
study, and that a diversity of classes is offered. To make 
the students open to many opportunities, dance majors 
take a full academic program in both the arts and the 
humanities; they may specialize in dance therapy, dance 
education or dance as a performing art. 

Since there is no ready marketplace for graduates, stu- 
dents must be prepared to create their own jobs. ‘‘I con- 


tinue to be amazed at the invention and survival capability 
I see,’? Withers comments. ‘‘For example, we have a cur- 
rent graduate student who, with two business partners, 
has developed a full exercise program based on her dance 
background. The program is marketed to government 
agencies and corporations for on-site participation by em- 
ployees.”’ 

In addition to her teaching, Withers is known for her 
innovative choreography with The Dance Construction 
Company, and for her commitment to a strong communi- 
ty for dance in the Washington area. She continues to 
bring professionals to the university through residencies 
and performances, and she feels that the university and 
artists in the community should be in close association. 
She would like to see an interdisciplinary laboratory 
established at GW for artists in the community and stu- 
dents (artists and nonartists) to share in the development 
of works. 

Her own work includes choreography based on con- 
tent—dances that reflect her intellectual and spiritual con- 
cerns—as well as choreography born out of the interactive 
process with other visual and performing artists. Her 
most recent project, for which she received a GW Dilthey 
Fellowship, involves work with a Synclavier II composer 
and a laser sculptor. This collaborative laser/music/ 
dance event, ‘‘Suites of Light,’’ will premiere in June at 
GW’s Lisner Auditorium. 

Whether discussing her work, her students, dance or 
the arts in general, Withers’ commitment and concern are 
evident. In a time when society appears to place increasing 
value on being ‘‘laid back,” her dedication to her profes- 
sion is impressive. And one suspects that such commit- 
ment is not lost on her students, whose future values she 
may profoundly influence. 


* 


The tour is over. Our only regret is that, because 
GWTimes space is limited, we were not able to fully ex- 
plore more locales. But we think this potpourri of dance, 
music, theatre and ceramics provides a hint of the enthus- 
iasm that exists here, as well as some idea of the frus- 
trations that occur whenever creative artists strive to reach 
their ideals. These artists are forever stretching, expand- 
ing their visions and their accomplishments—and moti- 
vating their students to do likewise. Finally, a word on the 
arts from Roderick S. French, GW’s vice president for aca- 
demic affairs, who believes that ‘‘The study of the arts is 
an essential part of a liberal education, broadly under- 
stood. It is impossible to have a full understanding of 
either intellectual or cultural history unless one has some 
knowledge of the major aesthetic products of our cul- 
ture....”’ 

Our society is reaching amazing technological heights 
and will continue to do so. But with the guidance of dedi- 
cated professionals such as those we’ve met above, the 
creative artists will continue striving for and attaining 
their own heights, further enriching their lives and the 
lives of others. O 


Anne N. Suydam is a newswriter for GW’s Office of 
News and Public Affairs. 


Water polo—especially MEN’S 


water polo—is a rough, 


rugged contact sport. And so 


we asked Callie Flipse.... 


by Sandy Holland 


We that’s not exactly what we asked. In the first 
place, we don’t use the word ‘“‘girl’’ anymore to 
describe a female past the age of 12. But we were curious 
about GW freshman Callie Flipse, who goes into the GW 
record books as the first woman in our history to compete 
on a men’s varsity team in an NCAA-recognized sport. It 
seemed a very unusual accomplishment, especially for a 
young woman who had not yet celebrated her 18th birth- 
day. 

When Flipse went out for the GW water polo team this 
fall, she was about as much of a veteran as one can be at 
17. A native of Coral Gables, Fla., she had been a com- 
petitive swimmer since shortly before her ninth birthday, 
had played high school water polo for the preceding six 
years and had been a member of state high school cham- 
pionship teams in two of those years. She had been more 
than just a member—last year she was voted the team’s 
most valuable player, her school’s most outstanding 
athlete, and most valuable player in the state tournament. 
Her honors extended beyond her home locale: she was 
named an all-American in both her sophomore and senior 
years. 

Although her all-female team in those years occasion- 
ally scrimmaged with the school’s male teams, before 
coming to GW she had never actually competed against 
men in a game situation. 

And doing so at GW was not on her agenda when she 
decided to enroll here. ‘‘I wasn’t looking into athletics 
when I was deciding among schools, and that’s how come 
I happened to end up someplace that didn’t have a 
women’s water polo team,” Flipse laughs, poking gentle 
fun at herself. ‘‘But you go to school to learn, not for 
athletics,” she continues, ‘‘and GW had a lot to offer; 
besides, Pd always wanted to go to school in Washing- 
ton.” 

Last summer Flipse noticed in a GW brochure that there 
was a listing for a men’s water polo team, but not a 
women’s. Soon after school started, she saw a poster in- 
viting students to sign up for try-outs for the water polo 
team. Flipse signed up. “‘I thought I’d see if I’d be allowed 
to play,” she says. 

Coach Rob Nielson admits that, initially, he was some- 
what surprised to have a woman candidate for the team. 
But with only three players returning from the past year’s 
team, Flipse was among the most experienced players 
available; Nielson was happy to give her a try. The only 
question was the legality of it, and Nielson’s position was, 
“if it’s okay with the NCAA it’s fine with me.” 

A quick check revealed that it was indeed okay with the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, in compliance 
with the federal law allowing a woman to compete on a 
men’s team if her university sponsors a team in a given 
sport for men and not a team in the same sport for 
women. 

The way was thus clear for Flipse, who says she felt no 
special fear in trying out for a men’s team. According to 
Flipse, ‘‘I don’t think I felt any added stress at being a 
woman trying out for the men’s team. Trying out for any 
team carries some stress. It helped a lot that I was an ex- 
perienced player, because half of those trying out weren’t 
experienced. I figured I had nothing to lose. I go into that 
kind of thing pretty casually.” 

As it turned out, her experience paid off. Flipse quickly 
won a starting role on the team; she started all 16 games 
this season and was the team’s fifth leading scorer. How 
did her male teammates feel about having a woman on the 
team? ‘‘At first we were surprised,” says senior CO- 


captain David Blattner. ‘‘Surprised, but not reluctant,’’ 
he quickly adds. 

As the season progressed, the word began to spread— 
on campus and in the media. The GW Hatchet and the 
Washington Post did photo-articles on Flipse, and 
Nov. 1 found her featured in the Sportstalk section of 
USA Today. Coach Neilson found all the publicity a 
mixed blessing. While he welcomed media attention as a 
means for attracting fans to a young GW team, he was 
concerned about team morale when all eyes seemed to 
focus on one player. But, according to Nielson, ‘‘we all 
just talked frankly about what the situation was. The fact 
is that there was never any trouble due to Callie’s being on 
the team.” 

Among the questions the media wanted Flipse to an- 
swer were those delving into her motivation for going out 
for the men’s team. The Hatchet labelled her a ‘‘trail blaz- 
ing GW water polo player.” Flipse doesn’t see it quite that 
way, but rather as a natural progression, following up in 
college a sport she’d come to love in high school. She says, 
“I went out for the team just because I wanted to continue 
with the sport.” She is careful to make it clear that it is the 
sport of water polo, not the distinction of being a ‘‘first 
woman,” that led her to that sign-up sheet in Coach Niel- 
son’s office. 

In only the third season of existence for the water polo 
program at GW, this year’s team posted a very respectable 
six wins, five losses record in conference play. Overall the 
record was six and 10. Coach Nielson had scheduled sev- 
eral games against teams which were among the nation’s 
leaders, in order to give his young players exposure to the 
quality of play in the upper echelons. Flipse believes the 
schedule accomplished what Nielson intended: ‘‘Is it 
worth it to play teams we don’t stand a chance against? 
Very much, and we played them at the beginning of the 
season, so it gave us some very good experience for the 
rest of the season...and it gave us an opportunity to see 
what we want to develop into, to see that college teams do 
play water polo of that calibre.’’ Based on the progress of 
the team this season, she believes the GW program will 
quickly become stronger. 

The coach agrees with Flipse’s optimistic view of GW’s 
future in water polo. He feels that good progress was 
made by the entire team during this season, and he gives 
Flipse a share in the credit. ‘‘She’s a strong swimmer, ex- 
perienced in water polo, and she’s really at her best when 
she gets very emotionally involved in a game,’’ Nielson 
says. 

Flipse, youngest of four children whose parents are 
both physicians, is a good student (with a 3.2 average) as 
well as an accomplished athlete; and she is taking her 
future one step at a time. After swimming this winter with 
the GW women’s swimming team, she plans to stay in 
training on her own. The immediate goal? ‘‘I’m hoping to 
play on a junior national water polo team this summer,”’ 
Flipse says. ‘‘I’m planning to go to a water polo training 
camp in Las Vegas during the spring. From that camp you 
are chosen for either the junior or senior national team. 
This summer both those teams are traveling to France for 
some tournaments, so I would really like to get in on 
that.” 

Now that she has broken the ice at GW, does Flipse 
foresee that more women will try out for men’s teams? 
“Its hard to see it happening much in physical team 
sports, mainly just because women aren’t as strong as 
men,” Flipse says. And she continues, thoughtfully, “‘I 
don’t know how much or to what extent you could make 
team sports in college coed without losing the true com- 
petitiveness of the sport.” But she is happy that the rule 
exists that made it possible for her to play. As she puts it, 
“I’m a good water polo player, and if the rules were dif- 
ferent and I couldn’t play, I would be upset if I went to the 
games and saw that some of the guys didn’t play as well as 
) Se 

Just how good is Flipse? Is her appeal mainly as an 
“oddity,” a ‘‘first’?? Or does she really contribute 
measurably to the team effort? Rob Nielson rates her 
strength (relative to her size) as ‘“‘phenomenal for a 
women, even average for a guy.’’ Nielson concludes, 
“Her attitude, her experience and her skills really helped 
the team. If she continues the way she has begun, I expect 
her to start all four years.” Apparently he would get no 
argument from her teammate, Blattner, who says ‘‘Callie 
is tough and aggressive, and she came in with more ex- 
perience than all but two or three of us. Once the other 
teams found out what she could do, they played her very 
tough. They had to. From day one, she’s never had it easy. 
And she’s proved herself.” O 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINING FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MARKETPLACE 


Fo years, U.S. companies doing business overseas have 
struggled with a severe limitation—their own failure 
to change. For too long, understanding foreign markets 
didn’t seem essential; American businesses could sell their 
products on their own terms, using their own selling tech- 
niques. Understanding international markets, foreign 
management techniques and different cultures wasn’t cru- 
cial for international business success. 

‘*But that’s not the way the world operates today,” said 
Phillip D. Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational 
Management and Director of the SGBA’s International 
Business Programs. ‘‘Thirty or 40 years ago, yes. But not 
today.” 

The big challenge confronting U.S. companies today is 
that many—including the multi-nationals—are not staffed 
with internationalists, Grub said. ‘‘They’re staffed with 
ethnocentric, domestically oriented individuals who look 
at the U.S. as being the prime market, which it often is, 
but they fail to understand how to compete in other mar- 
kets. So they’re having to retool.” 

When it comes to international business, Grub has ex- 
perience that few faculty anywhere can touch. And when 
it comes to studying international business and preparing 
a new crop of global managers to retool these companies, 
the SGBA is moving forward at a pace few schools can 
match. 

Grub came to GW in 1959 to pursue an MBA, stayed to 
earn his DBA in 1964, and over the past 21 years has 
worked to develop GW’s international business pro- 
grams. He has traveled the world as a management con- 
sultant to industry and government on export develop- 
ment and promotion, technology transfer, international 
trade policy, long-range planning, economic development 
and multinational corporate policy. His research and 
travels have taken him to more than 80 countries, with 
major work having been done in Japan, Korea, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Iran, Egypt, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Yugo- 
slavia, Finland, France, Poland, and The People’s Re- 
public of China, among others. Since 1974, he has been 
the University’s Aryamehr Professor of Multinational 
Management. 

Presently there are close to 300 MBA students in the 
SGBA’s international business program and approx- 
imately 20 doctoral candidates; by fall 1985 Grub an- 
ticipates having 200 undergraduates concentrating in in- 
ternational business. Grub firmly believes GW’s program 
is among the best in the nation for a number of reasons. 

First, the D.C. location is fertile ground for internship 
opportunities and international research, with The World 
Bank, foreign embassies, the Department of Commerce, 
The International Monetary Fund, the Export-Import 


Bank, the Latin American Development Bank, and nu- 
merous other international economic, cultural and gov- 
ernmental organizations close by. These groups also pro- 
vide a rich supply of classroom speakers. 

“Second, our faculty, which are drawn from several 
academic disciplines, are excellent, well known, and fre- 
quently are called upon by governments and agencies to 
do research overseas,” he said. Fariborz Ghadar is one of 
the leading forces in international negotiations and inter- 
national energy; Yoon Shik Park is one of the foremost 
authorities on Euro-currencies and offshore banking; 
Peter Lauter is a specialist in countertrade; J. Davidson 
Frame in technology transfer; Joseph Hilmy in interna- 
tional accounting; Peter Vaill in cross-cultural manage- 
ment—just to mention a few. 

Grub added that, consequently, it’s not surprising to 
find that in recent months, faculty travels took Ghadar to 
Sweden, Park to Kuwait, Hossien Askari to Saudi Ara- 
bia, Rodney Eldridge to Hong Kong and Macao, and 
Marilyn Liebrenz to China, Singapore and Thailand. 

“Were on the road, instead of just sitting and reading 
what everyone else has done. We’re out learning about 
trends before they are reported in the press. And this 
translates back into the classroom,” he said. 

Another strength is that industry likes our product, 
Grub said. And that’s important. 


Phillip D. Grub 


“If you look at our students in terms of national and in- 
ternational competition, they are above average scholas- 
tically, are usually fluent in more than one foreign lan- 
guage, and they perform well on the job because they’ve 
gotten guts training,” he said. ‘‘Companies like our prod- 
uct because our alumni have achieved and achieved well in 
international banking, with multinational corporations, 
with trading companies, with the government and with in- 
ternational organizations. We now have about 3,000 
alumni spread around the globe.” 

So, as American businesses scramble to recover lost 
ground in the international marketplace and seek a new 
crop of managers with an international orientation, the 
entire SGBA has begun looking beyond the needs of U.S. 
business and the American marketplace and increasingly 
has been taking a global approach to its programs, cur- 
riculum and research. 

The success of this thrust earned national note in late 
1984, when SGBA Dean Norma Maine Loeser received 
the first ‘‘Dean of the Year’’ award from the Academy of 
International Business. Given by the Fellows of the 
Academy of International Business (the leading academi- 
cians in the field of international business), the award 
honors the dean of an American business school who has 
made the greatest contribution to the advancement of in- 
ternational business studies. 

Dean Loeser was cited for having an outstanding inter- 
national business program; for encouraging the develop- 
ment of internationally oriented courses in all degree pro- 
grams; and for supporting the faculty in international 
research, travel, publication and attendance at profes- 
sional meetings in the U.S. and abroad. 

‘‘This was more than a recognition that we have a fine 
international business program,’’ Grub said. ‘‘It recog- 
nized that Dean Loeser has been attempting to interna- 
tionalize every degree level—bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctoral—and every degree program.’’ The dean has sup- 
ported the faculty—and not only the international bus- 
iness faculty—by encouraging them to go overseas and get 
exposure by attending professional meetings and to do 
research on sabbaticals, according to Grub. Loeser has 
supported international conferences and meetings which 
bring recognition for the school and exposure for students 
and faculty. She also is an international manager, having 
worked and lived in Europe for three years. 

“It’s more than just having a good program,” Grub 
said. ‘‘There are a lot of good programs. It shows far- 
sightedness. The world is getting progressively smaller, 
and we’re going to be far more international.” L] 


David E. Taylor is manager of the GW News Service. 
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AND MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT FOR THE THIRD WORLD 


Fe the past ten years, Herbert J. Davis, GW associate 
professor of business administration, has been SGBA’s 
“management ambassador” to the Third World. This 
summer his efforts in developing countries netted him a 
Fulbright award. He spent two months conducting man- 
agement training seminars at the University of Dacca In- 
stitute of Business Administration and the Bangladesh 
Management Development Center. 

Davis, who has purveyed his brand of management 
development from Macao to Nepal, doesn’t claim exper- 
tise in either foreign language or culture. He learns on the 
job. ‘‘The only training you have to have is a willingness 
to try to understand what it is the people are telling you,” 
he says. ‘‘You can read all the textbooks in the world but 
you’re not going to understand the culture until someone 
in the group says ‘I could solve this whole problem with 
juju.’ ’? (A New Guinean wanted to resolve an argument 
by cutting off and burying his opponent’s finger. ‘‘You 
don’t get any training in Philadelphia for that,” says 
Davis.) 

Davis’ purpose in traversing the globe is ‘‘to instill an 
appreciation for the contribution management can make 
to the development process,” he says. ‘“‘During the ’50s 
when economists talked about developing countries they 
talked about developing land, labor and capital, not 
about developing management. I always saw manage- 
ment as the fourth factor of production. For economic 
development to take place you’ve got to have managerial 
ability. You can’t elevate a country very far without it.”’ 

Patience, adaptability, flexibility and humility are im- 
portant traits for a management ambassador. ‘‘Any inter- 
national audience will always know more about their own 
environment than you do. To a considerable extent they 
know what’s best for themselves. But generally they don’t 
have neutral people unaffected by politics, social systems 
or cultural restraints to guide them. One of the things you 
as a trainer give them is a sense of order and impartiality.” 

Davis, who ‘“‘likes the challenge of developing coun- 
tries,” walked into a managerial void in Bangladesh. For 
years, most of the country’s industry had been managed 
by immigrants from India and West Pakistani nationals. 
In 1971, Bangladesh, then called East Pakistan, went to 
war for independence from West Pakistan. During the 
war, most of the managerial elite were killed or chased 
from the country. Many of the mills and factories were 
destroyed. The country’s industry was nationalized. To- 
day, ‘‘Bangladesh has some very well trained people, just 
not enough opportunities for them,” he says. ‘‘So many 
positions in government are the result of nepotism, and a 
lot of decision making is in the hands of a small group of 


people.” 


Davis spent half his time at the university and half at the 
development center, the government’s training organiza- 
tion. ‘‘The first thing | found out about Bangladeshis is 
they like to talk—preferably all at once. They have a 
history of oratory.” He let them holler a bit on the first 
day, then took control of the group. ‘*You’ve got to meld 
them, find commonalities. A lot of times I’m called upon 
to be a kind of evangelist,” he says. ‘You have to be able 
to sell your wares. The people need to be reenthused and 
reintroduced to what it is they’ve been doing for twenty- 
odd years.”’ 

Davis was caught in several demonstrations in Bangla- 
desh, a circumstance he is used to in his travels in the 
Third World. He was visiting a refinery when the workers 
had an uprising. ‘‘They ran through the building kicking 
in the doors—couple thousand of them. I made myself 
scarce,” he says. There was also a hartal (strike by an op- 
posing political party) while he was there. ‘‘Everything 
shuts down and you don’t go out or you’re liable to get 
stoned,” he says. There was political unrest at the univer- 
sity because of the martial law administration. The In- 
stitute of Business Administration was the only school 
operating. It was also the only school that didn’t have 
political slogans written all over it. ‘It’s the first thing I 
noticed when I drove in,” says Davis. ‘‘I asked the direc- 
tor why. He said ‘Our students don’t have time for pol- 
itics.’ I asked the students if that were true. ‘We’re kept 
too busy. We don’t have time for that,’ they said. Thank 
God they’re serious because they are going to be Bangla- 
desh’s next generation of decision makers.”’ 

Davis owes his global interests to a Philadelphia 
childhood. He went to Catholic high school in the center 
city with Lithuanian, black, Puerto Rican, Italian, Polish, 
German, and Irish kids—the archetypal melting pot. “‘I 
wasn’t raised in a narrow environment,”’ he says. ‘‘I was 
also a product of a time when so much of the decoloniza- 
tion took place in the world. The maps I studied in school 
all had different names six years later,” he says. After 
graduating from Villanova University with a degree in 
business, he decided it was time to satisfy some of his 
wanderlust. He bought a car for $25 dollars and drove it 
to Guadalajara, Mexico. He enrolled at the Autonomous 
University of Guadalajara and stayed for six months with 
a couple of other Americans, until his money ran out. 
Then he hitchhiked back to Philadelphia. 

Graduate school was next on the horizon. He chose 
East Carolina University (or rather it chose him, through 
the offer of a full scholarship) and majored in business 
and statistics. His lack of familiarity with that part of the 
country was all the more reason to go there. “‘I bore pretty 
easily. I need the challenges that come with being placed in 


by Stephanie Husik 


Herbert J. Davis 


sometimes difficult, unfamiliar situations,’’ he says. 

While at East Carolina University, he taught under- 
graduate courses, and found that he liked teaching. After 
graduating, he came back north, taught at Northern Vir- 
ginia Community College and Virginia Commonwealth 
University. He became interested in the work of a pro- 
fessor at Louisiana State University and took his doc- 
torate there, in comparative management. ‘‘Cross cul- 
tural management had become my avocation. If I was 
supposed to be reading a management journal and some- 
one wrote an article on the comparative management of 
two countries I’d drift off and read that article,” he says. 

In 1975 Davis had an opportunity to lecture at the 
University of Western Australia near Perth on the Indian 
Ocean. ‘‘I had always had a strong interest in the Pacific 
basin. I was fascinated with its remoteness and the fact 
that Australia’s development had some parallels to our 
own.” After his year in Australia he made his way back to 
Virginia via a six-month overland route through the Far 
East and Europe. He saw the Himalayas from the back of 
a Sherpa coal truck. 

Davis has been at GW for eight years and hopes to con- 
tinue to parlay his management expertise in exotic parts of 
the globe. Although conditions are not always optimal in 
developing countries, there are compensations. Like 
sunsets over the Bay of Bengal. ‘‘They’re poetic,” he 
says, ‘‘so beautiful in the midst of so much bleakness... 
I’ve extended my interests into what I do professionally. 
I’ve taken that which is most exciting and fun and have 
made it my career. That’s my secret,” he says. O 


Stephanie Husik is director of SGBA ‘s Media Center. 
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GW Honors Four Graduates with Alumni 


Achievement Awards 


Four GW graduates whose careers reflect 
substantial accomplishment across a wide spec- 
trum of professional endeavors have been named 
as recipients of 1985 GAA Alumni Achievement 
Awards. The award recipients, recommended by 
the General Alumni Association and approved 
by the GW Board, were presented by President 
Elliott at the Feb. 17 Winter Convocation. 
Those honored were Abul Huda Taji Farouki, 
BEE ’66, MEA ’74; Edward Jude Feeney, MAE 
*58, EdD ’71; Lewis Henry Kuller, MD ’59; and 
Lawrence Stanley Margolis, JD ’61. Another 
distinguished graduate recommended by the 
GAA and approved by the Board, Jerry Michael 
Reinsdorf, BBA ’57, has been invited to receive 
his Alumni Achievement Award at GW’s com- 
mencement ceremonies in May. Reinsdorf is 
chairman of the board and chief executive of- 
ficer of Balcor/ American Express Inc. as well as 
chairman of the board of the Chicago White Sox 
baseball team. 

Abul Huda Taji Farouki is a native of Jordan 
who was educated in the United Kingdom prior 
to coming to the United States and GW. His ear- 
ly professional career continued his international 
focus—he was associated with a Scandinavian 
engineering firm, a construction company in- 
volved with Middle East projects and a Japanese 
trading company. In 1971 Farouki and three 
associates founded the American Export Group 
International Services, Inc., now known by its 
acronym, Aegis. Aegis, now considered one of 
this country’s largest independently owned 
trading companies, conducts business in some 24 
countries. Farouki, as president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the company, has been 
credited with much of the success of this rapidly 
growing international business organization. In 
1983 he was the first person to be honored by the 
Washington International Trade Association 
with its Award for Outstanding Achievement in 
International Trade; and in 1984 he received the 
GW Engineer Alumni Achievement Award. 

Edward Jude Feeney, originally from Maine, 
has spent almost all of his professional career in 
the field of education in Prince George’s Coun- 
ty, Md. Feeney joined the Prince George’s 
County system as an elementary school teacher, 
and eventually moved into administration. He 
spent six years as administrative assistant to the 
superintendent of schools before being named, 
in 1976, as superintendent of the Prince 
George’s County School System. In announcing 
his impending retirement from that position in 
June 1984, Feeney said he ‘‘...never set out to be 
superintendent. I’m here by accident. I came... 
to teach youngsters.” The Washington Post, in 
its “30-Year Report Card” on Feeney, stated 
“That ‘accident’ was a happy one, and more 
than youngsters learned and benefited from it.” 
Feeney has received many honors from profes- 
sional and humanitarian organizations, in- 
cluding the WJLA-Channel 7-TV Award for 
Outstanding Community Achievements and the 
National Brotherhood Citation from the Na- 


President Elliott (far left) and GAA President 
John Manning (far right) pose at Winter 
Convocation with GW Alumni Achievement 
Award recipients: from left, Edward Jude 
Feeney, Abul Huda Taji Farouki, Lewis Henry 
Kuller, and Lawrence Stanley Margolis. 


has previously honored Feeney with the Phi 
Delta Kappa Award and the Education Alumni 
Achievement Award. In 1980 he was named one 
of North America’s 100 top school executives by 
Executive Educator. 

After earning his MD at GW, Lewis Henry 
Kuller completed master’s and doctoral work in 
the area of public health. He interned and did his 
residency in medicine in Brooklyn, N.Y.; he then 
served as a medical officer in the U.S. Navy. 
After completing his military service, Kuller 
joined the faculty of The Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene and Public Health; he later served as 
a professor in that school’s Epidemiology De- 
partment and, concurrently, as associate pro- 
fessor in the University of Maryland’s Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine. In 1972 he became 
professor and chairperson of the Department 
of Epidemiology in the University of Pittsburgh 
Graduate School of Public Health, positions he 
currently holds. During the 1983-84 academic 
year, Kuller was one of six recipients of the 
prestigious Robert Wood Johnson Health Policy 
Fellowship. He spent his fellowship year as a 
legislative intern on health-related legislation 
and problems of the aging in the office of U.S. 
Rep. Claude Pepper. Kuller is a widely published 
author and a member of numerous professional 
societies. He has been honored by the American 
Heart Association and The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, which named him a Centennial Scholar. 

Lawrence Stanley Margolis, whose under- 
graduate degree is in mechanical engineering, 
worked as a patent examiner in the U.S. Patent 
Office while earning his law degree from GW. 
The early days of his legal career were spent as a 
patent counsel for the Naval Ordnance Labor- 
atory, as assistant corporation counsel for the 
District of Columbia, as attorney in the Criminal 
Division of the U.S. Justice Department and as 
assistant U.S. attorney for the District of Col- 
umbia. In 1971 Margolis was appointed U.S. 
Magistrate for the District of Columbia; he was 
reappointed to a second eight-year term in 1979 
and served until December 1982, when he was ap- 
pointed by President Reagan to his current posi- 
tion as a Judge on the U.S. Court of Claims. 
Margolis has been especially active in work in- 
volving the American Bar Association, and in 
1983 the Young Lawyer’s Section of the D.C. 
Bar Association honored him for outstanding 
achievement. He was the 1984 recipient of the 
Washington Rotary Club’s “Rotarian of the 
Year” award. Margolis also has been honored 
by GW with its Alumni Service Award, in recog- 
nition of his many years of dedicated work, in- 
cluding service as national president of the 
George Washington Law Association. 


GW Medical School, Class of ’27: 


A Different Kind of Reunion 


It was almost 60 years ago. The ’20s were 
Roarin’. Calvin Coolidge was president of the 
United States. William Mather Lewis was suc- 
ceeded by Cloyd Heck Marvin as president of 
GW, and W. C. Borden was dean of the medical 
college. The 1927 Cherry Tree, which referred to 
women’s athletics as ‘girls sports,” also listed a 
sport called football among GW’s intercollegiate 
athletics. That fall, the Colonials apparently 
scored two touchdowns against a pre-Joe Pater- 
no Penn State team before bowing by a 20-12 
margin. Moving on to the graduating classes sec- 
tion of that yearbook, one finds listed some 69 
graduates of the medical school, two of whom 
are women. Although many students had come 
to GW from locales as close as Baltimore and 
New York, others had traveled farther; places 
like Bison, Kan., and Sedalia, Mo., are repre- 
sented in the Class of ’27, as is Adjuntas, Puerto 
Rico. 

One can imagine that after graduation, these 


= 69 new doctors dispersed across this country and 


beyond. Eight of them, however, have kept in 
touch across the miles and across the years. They 
even got together from time to time to renew 
their friendships and compare notes on their 
lives. 

This summer one of them, Dr. William Z. 
Fradkin, wrote GW’s Alumni Relations Director 
Sandra Lear. In essence, he told Lear that the 
miles as well as the years had begun to look in- 
surmountable. He wondered if the GWTimes 
could give him and his colleagues some space as a 
substitute for an in-person reunion. 

Dr. Fradkin coordinated the information- 
gathering phase of this ‘‘reunion,’’ writing to his 
classmates that ‘‘a good segment of my heart is 
still the seat of happy memories of our school- 
days.” What follows are brief updates of the 
lives and careers of eight remarkable GW physi- 
cians, presented here for their enjoyment—and 
yours. 

Samuel S. Adler, MD, has been retired for the 
past eight years from an active obstetrics and 
gynecology practice. As an emeritus attending, 
he is still interested in the weekly staff con- 
ferences at the Red Bank Riverview Hospital in 
New Jersey. He enjoys editing a monthly medi- 
cal newsletter which is distributed to all staff 
members. 

Edith Petrie Brown, MD, DH, is well and 
semi-retired, living in the Presbyterian Home of 
the District of Columbia. She has distinguished 
herself in many branches of medicine. Her work 
has been noted in Who’s Who in the World. Her 
medical travels took her to Africa, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, Iran, Turkey and Greece. She also 
traveled by jeep in Europe, Canada and across 
the United States, always ready to give medical 
service wherever it was needed. 

Elizabeth E. Chickering, MD, is still practicing 
medicine in Washington, D.C. She writes: “My 
practice has been most enjoyable for these 
50-odd years and I am still in active practice.” 

William Z. Fradkin, BA, MD, has been re- 
tired since 1969 from the practice of gastroenter- 
ology. He is proud of his textbook on Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Diarrheal Diseases as well as 
of the many models he created of the G.I. Tract. 
His book has been translated into Spanish, and 
one of his models is on permanent exhibit at the 


Reclaim a Piece of Your Past 


The “Cherry Tree” Yearbook office is making a 
special offer to GW Alumni. They have extra year- 
books from certain years past, and are making 
these available to alumni for only $5 (to cover 
handling and postage). Yearbooks are available 
from the following years: 1971, 1973, 1974, 1975, 
1977, 1978, 1979 and 1980. When ordering, 
please be sure to specify the year, and include 
your current mailing address. Mail orders to: 
Cherry Tree Office, The George Washington 
University, Marvin Center Room 422, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. 
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Cleveland Health and Education Museum. Bill 
treasures his copy of A Medical Center, in- 
scribed “To William Z. Fradkin, M.D., 1927, 
with many pleasant memories of his cooperation 
and support as a loyal and dedicated alumnus,” 
[signed] Elmer Louis Kayser and dated May 7, 
1974. Bill has been active since retirement in such 
activities as sculpting, painting, designing metal 
flowers and creating mosaics of the birds of 
North America. 

Joseph Litwins, MD, FACP, also received a 
BA from Columbia University in 1975. Joe is 
still in active practice in New York City, and in 
July 1984 was reappointed as Consultant in the 
Beth Israel Medical Center’s Department of 
Medicine, Hematology and Medical Oncology 
Section. Among the medical contributions of 
which he is most proud is his work in the ’40s on 
the use of *‘O”’ type cells and pooled plasma for 
emergency transfusions. 

Louis K. Morganstein, MD, is semi-retired 
but still enjoying the practice of medicine in a 
village condo in New Jersey. 

George H. Smith Jr., MD, is active in his prac- 
tice, which is confined to otolaryngology and 
allergies. George has been president of the 
medical staff of Winchester Memorial Hospital 
in Virginia as well as president of the State Soci- 
ety of Otolaryngology. 

Meyer M. Steinbach, MD, who was in general 
practice for 15 years prior to switching to psy- 
chiatry, still attends grand rounds in psychiatry 
at Stanford University. He reports that he also 
enjoys golf, tennis and swimming. 
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You Like to Get Involved? 


by Catherine L. Connor 


You may have wondered whether there’s a way 
you could play an important role in your Alma 
Mater’s future—without devoting more time 
than you have to give. 

There is a way. You can make a meaningful 
contribution to your university’s future simply 
by talking about your GW years with high school 
seniors in your area. 

Alumni have informally recruited students for 
decades. The Alumni Admissions Program was 
created in response to the increased competition 
among universities for a decreasing number of 
potential students. 

Kathy Mitchell, a 1976 alumna who is GW’s 
assistant director of Admissions, and Ron How- 
ard, associate director of Alumni Relations, 
developed the Alumni Admissions Program in 
1982. For the past two and a half years they have 
traveled to cities across the country holding 
alumni receptions—prairie schooners transmit- 
ting news about alumni success in recruiting a 
more diverse cross section of prospective stu- 
dents. 

What happens at an alumni reception? Typi- 
cally it is an evening gathering in a local hotel 
meeting room where you will find the most re- 
cent GW brochures and catalogs. Mitchell and 
Howard present a slide show of the award-win- 
ning additions to the burgeoning campus facil- 
ities. While you settle back with your dessert and 
coffee, Mitchell and Howard discuss ways alum- 
ni can participate in the program: 

“College Nights’’—Information forums for 
high school seniors. Each college represented has 
a display of printed information. As a GW rep- 
resentative you provide a personal portrait of 
your college experience as well as information 
about programs, tuition and housing. 

Howard: ‘‘I don’t remember the last time that 
anyone from the University staff visited the 
schools in New Mexico. I don’t know that they 
ever did. But then we had an alumnus who vol- 
unteered to do a state-wide college day program 
in New Mexico. I believe he saw a hundred peo- 
ple. The following spring—five months later— 
we returned to New Mexico, and three prospec- 
tive students were at the follow-up reception; 
they were there because they had had the oppor- 
tunity to visit with the alumnus the previous fall. 
All three of them were admitted and one of them 
is with us this fall as an entering freshman.” 

Liaison with the high school counselor—Tele- 
phoning the high school counselor periodically 
or delivering catalogs or brochures is an effective 
PR technique that requires little time. 

Mitchell: ‘*...usually the noon preceding or 
the day following an alumni reception we host a 
luncheon for high school counselors from the 
area. We invite one or two alumni from the area 
to join us. It’s incredible to see how much that 
means to the high school counselors to have a 
GW alumnus stand up and tell them that he 
worked part time while he was a student at GW, 
that he went there from Arizona and could have 
gone to any one of fifty schools in between but 
he chose GW. They know he is well-informed, 
an established professional, and a positive in- 
fluence—someone they can invite to speak to 
their students.”’ 

Phone Calling—One-to-one contact is the 
heart of the Alumni Admissions Program. A 
short phone call to an admitted student can be 
reassuring and persuasive. 

Mitchell: ‘‘...if that individual has taken five 
minutes out of a busy schedule to make a phone 
call to a high school senior, not only is the stu- 
dent impressed, the parents are impressed to 
think that their son or daughter is important 
enough to warrant a phone call from someone 
saying: ‘I understand from the GW University 
Admission’s Office that you have been admit- 
ted. I think that’s great—I went there. Here’s my 
number. Give me a call if I can answer any ques- 
tions for you.’ It’s simply a matter of a two- or 
three-minute phone call to show interest that 
may set GW apart from the other schools under 
consideration,” 


Alumni Admissions Program: Wouldn’t 


Student Referrals—Students occasionally call 
the Admissions Office requesting the names of 
alumni in their area. Mitchell sends the names of 
these students to the Alumni Representative, 
who then follows up with a phone call to the stu- 
dent. 

Alumni Referrals—Perhaps you know of a 
promising high school student who would 
flourish in the GW environment. 

Mitchell: ‘‘...we often get newspaper clips or 
letters from alumni who want to refer the names 
of students. We in turn send that student infor- 
mation about GW or respond with a note or a 
personal telephone call.” 

Alumni-sponsored receptions—A gracious 
and relaxed introduction to GW by alumni who 
choose to invite prospective students to their 
homes for a small reception. 

Howard: ‘‘We’ve had offers from alumni in 
various cities around the country who have said: 
‘you know, I really can’t do a lot, my schedule 
doesn’t permit me to do a College Night, but we 
have a really nice home. If you’d like to have a 
group of students come over here sometime, 
we’d be more than happy to open our home to 
them.’ The Alumni Admissions Program would 
pick up any expenses that might be incurred for 
it; it’s not to be any elaborate type of thing, it is 
simply a time for people to get together and talk 
about GW, answer questions, tell them what it 
was they enjoyed while they were here. 

“We aren’t asking alumni to do formal inter- 
views...and we don’t expect alumni in any part 
of this program to be experts in every aspect of 
the university before they volunteer to get in- 
volved. In fact, sometimes it works out especial- 
ly well if the alumnus is not expert. The alumnus 
who gets a question about GW that he doesn’t 
know the answer to can promise to find out and 
call the student back with an answer. When the 
alumnus calls Kathy or me, gets the answer, and 
does then get right back to the student with an 
answer, it’s sure to make a very good impres- 
sion.” 

GW’s Alumni Admissions Program is a suc- 
cess story. Today at least a dozen students from 
locales previously not well represented on the 
campus are enrolled, and their enrollment is the 
direct result of the AAP; the number of applica- 
tions from students in those locales also has 
shown a marked increase. It is a fact that alumni 
representation at College Nights geometrically 
multiplies the number of contacts that GW can 
make in Louisiana or Seattle—places that a 
limited admissions staff could never reach. 

And beyond just the numbers, there also has 
been qualitative improvement. Better informed 
applicants have been able to make better choices 
about deciding to attend GW. A more diverse 
student population makes GW a richer place in 
which to learn. The high school student has the 
opportunity to discuss colleges, careers and the 
future—looming issues never discussed enough 
at age 17. 

Do you enjoy sharing memories of your years 
in Washington? Would you like to know more 
about the Alumni Admissions Program? Your 
involvement may be the least expensive and most 
human gift you can make to your university. 
Write or call Kathy Mitchell, Assistant Director 
for Volunteer Assistance Programs, Office of 
Admissions, The George Washington Universi- 
ty, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6054. 


GW Times Editorial Assistant Catherine L. 
Connor is a student in the CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program. 


Alumni in the News 
The ’40s 


Art and psychology teacher Vivienne Margolis, 
BA ’44, was one of 30 psychologists and edu- 
cators who recently traveled to the Soviet Union 
with a delegation from the Association for 
Humanistic Psychology. The group met with 
childhood education specialists in Moscow, Len- 
ingrad and Tbilisi. AHP promotes the concept 
of citizen diplomacy in the belief that com- 
munication lessens global tensions. 


The ’50s 


Charles D. Ablard, LLM ’59, Robert O. Het- 
lage, LLM ’57, and R. Harrison Pledger, Jr., 
LLB ’59 have been chosen to chair committees 
of the American Bar Association. Ablard, a 
partner in a Washington, D.C., law firm, will 
chair the Section on Administrative Law, repre- 
senting lawyers who practice before admin- 
istrative agencies at the federal, state and local 
level. Hetlage will chair the Standing Committee 
on Ethics and Professional Responsibility, 
which considers ethical questions presented to it 
by lawyers and bar associations. Hetlage is a 
partner in a St. Louis law firm. Pledger, an at- 
torney in McLean, Va., will chair the Tort and 
Insurance Practice Section which works to fur- 
ther expertise in trial practice in these fields. 


Rx for Winter Wardrobe Doldrums: 


John Franklin Freeman, MA ’58, recently was 
appointed dean of education of the Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades in Media, Pa. 
Freeman has been serving as an education con- 
sultant in Florida since his retirement in 1979 
from the Montgomery County, Md., public 
school system. 


The 60s 


Gartner Group, Inc., 
market analysts for the 
information processing 
industry, has appointed 
Stover L. Babcock Jr., 
BA ’62, as vice presi- 
dent and director of re- 
search for the firm’s in- 
vestment advisory sub- 
sidiary, Gartner Group 
Advisory Services. Babcock, a chartered finan- 
cial analyst, who has held executive positions 
with several major U.S. firms, also is a co- 
founder of the Communications Technology 
Analyst Association. 


Walter E. Beach, MA ’61, has been elected to a 
four-year term as an alumni member of the 
Dickinson College Board of Trustees. Beach is a 
senior staff member at the Brookings Institution 
in Washington, D.C. 

Continued on the next page 


SMART NEW NECKWEAR FROM GW 


#102 Official G.W.U. 


Tie 


100% polyester tie. Body 
of tie is navy with gold 
stripes. $12.95 


#109 Scarf 


10”x42” polyester fabric. 
Exclusively designed for 
G.W.U. Shows campus 
buildings, including 
Corcoran Hall, Academic 
Center, Smith Center, 
Lisner Auditorium. 
Machine washable and 
dryable. Oyster with navy 
design. $15.95 
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Billingsley Griffith 
Air Force Col. Donald D. Beckham, JD ’67, has 
been awarded the Legion of Merit at Randolph 
Air Force Base, Texas. The nation’s fifth highest 
medal, the Legion of Merit is awarded for excep- 
tionally meritorious conduct in the performance 
of oustanding service to the United States. Beck- 
ham is a staff advocate with Air Training Com- 
mand Headquarters. 


Ashland Chemical Company has named Robert 
W. Beers, BA ’66, director of management in- 
formation services, responsible for data process- 
ing and information services for Ashland’s 
worldwide operations. Beers joined Ashland asa 
financial systems supervisor in 1972. He most 
recently served as manager, management infor- 
mation systems. 


Paine Webber Inc. has named Russell E. Brown, 
MA ’66, manager of its newly created Southeast 
Division. Headquartered in Boca Raton, Fla., 
Brown directs the activities of the 15 branch 
managers in the division. Brown joined Paine 
Webber in February 1984, after several years as 
a manager with Dean Witter Reynolds. 


Alumni are Invited to Estate 
Planning Seminar 


All GW alumni, as well as university faculty and 
staff, are invited to participate in ‘Planning Your 
Financial Future in the Mid-1980s,”’ a Saturday 
morning seminar scheduled for May 11, 1985. 
Jointly sponsored by the Faculty Senate Commit- 
tee on Resources and Development and the GW 
Development Office, the seminar will be held in the 
Marvin Theatre on the first floor of the Marvin 
Center, 21st and H Streets, NW. Registration will 
begin at 8:30 a.m. on the 11th. 

The seminar will feature three major presenta- 
tions: “Financial Planning for the Individual,” by 
Georgetown University Associate Professor William 
Droms; “Investment Alternatives for Meeting 
Financial Goals,” by GW Professor Frederick 
Amling; and ‘‘The Philanthropic Benefits, Tax 
Savings and Lifetime Income Advantages of 
Charitable Planned Giving,” by Philip J. Sweeney 
lll, Esq., a partner in the law firm of Reasoner, 
Davis and Fox. A question and answer period will 
follow the presentations, and the session will con- 
clude by 1 p.m. 

The registration fee of $5 per person will help 
defray costs of materials, refreshments and park- 
ing. Checks, payable to George Washington Uni- 
versity, should be mailed to Seminar Coordinator, 
Development Office, GW, Washington, D.C. 
20052; please be sure to include your name, ad- 
dress and daytime phone number. Parking will be 
available in the visitor’s parking lot, which is 
entered on Eye Street between 22nd and 23rd 
Streets. Deadline for registration is April 26, 1985. 
Further information is available from the Develop- 
ment Office, (202)676-8715. 


Alumni in the News Continued 


Helmrich 


TEM 


Bernstein 
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Elizabeth Podesta Hickman, MA ’66, EdD ’79, 
has been named a 1984 recipient of the Disting- 
uished Alumna Award at Eastern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Hickman is associate dean emeritus of 
counseling and residence life at Marymount Col- 
lege of Virginia. Hickman has spent consider- 
able time in Japan, teaching at the Far East Divi- 
sion of the University of Maryland, and the Ad- 
vanced English School for Officers of the Japan- 
ese Defense Force. Long active in volunteer ef- 
forts, in 1983 Hickman was honored for her serv- 
ice to the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. 


N. Frank Huff, MBA ’64, new director of bus- 
iness research for Dow Chemical Europe, is 
charged with developing, implementing and 
organizing a business research program to serve 
Dow’s changing needs in Europe. Huff joined 
Dow’s domestic operation in Midland Mich., in 
1960; most recently he served as corporate direc- 
tor of Economic Planning. 


The Board of Directors of Lutheran General 
Hospital, Park Ridge, Ill., has appointed Roger 
S. Hunt, MBA ’68, as the hospital’s new presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. Previously 
Hunt served as director for the Indiana Universi- 
ty Hospitals. He is a member of the American 
Hospital Association, the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges and the University Hospi- 
tals Executive Council. 


Washington Attorney Ginger McRae, BA ’63, 
was the winner of the 1984 Stuart Stiller Writing 
Competition for D.C. Bar members. Her win- 
ning submission, a fictional account of a ninth 
century criminal trial in China entitled ‘‘The 
Ying Concubine,” was printed in the May/June 
1984 issue of the D.C. Bar journal, District 
Lawyer. 


James Montmarquet, BA ’69, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of philosophy at 
Washington State University. A member of the 
American Philosophical Association, Montmar- 
quet has published extensively in professional 
journals and was awarded a Ford Foundation 
Dissertation Grant in 1974-75. Most recently 
Montmarquet was a faculty member of Tennes- 
see State University. 


As the new director of development for the 
Shenandoah College and Conservatory, Win- 
chester, Va., Mary Jane Reynolds, BA ’63, 
CCEW ’84, coordinates corporate, foundation 
and government grant relations and capital giv- 
ing programs. Formerly a free-lance writer/ 
editor of the Political Science Reviewer, 
Reynolds received an American Scholastic Press 
Association Journalism Award in 1984. Before 
joining Shenandoah she was director of develop- 
ment and public relations at Randolph-Macon 
Academy in Front Royal, Va. 


The Association of Military Colleges and 
Schools of the United States recently presented 
retired Maj. Gen. R. H. Spanjer, BA ’62, MIA 
67, with a special letter of commendation, 
honoring both his 36-year career with the Marine 
Corps and his five and one half years of out- 
standing leadership at the Marine Military 
Academy. Spanjer is now the president of Per- 
formance Plus, a consulting firm formed to of- 
fer inspiration and improvement to the nation’s 
military prep schools. 


Frank C. Taylor, BA ’64, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive director of The Business Press Educa- 
tional Foundation, Inc., a newly formed non- 
profit organization dedicated to generating 
among journalism students an awareness of and 
an interest in business journalism. Most recently 
Taylor was bureau chief in South America for 
McGraw-Hill World News, where he supervised 
the editorial work of over thirty business mag- 
azines. 


Lloyd G. Yeich, MBA ’66, has been appointed 
director of corporate and industrial relations for 
the University of Virginia’s Office of Develop- 
ment and University Relations. Yeich oversees 
and coordinates the university efforts to obtain 
development funds from business. He previous- 
ly served as assistant to the general manager of 
the IBM facility in Manassas, Va. 


The ’70s 


Harold B. Birch, MA ’70, who recently received 
a PhD at the University of South Carolina, has 
joined the faculty of that institution as a research 
assistant professor. 


The Catholic Health Corporation, Omaha, 
Neb., has named John P. Brozovich, MBA ’74, 
executive vice president and chief operating of- 
ficer. Primary among Brozovich’s responsibil- 
ities is support of affiliated institutions through 
personal consultation, and direction of the cor- 
porate office consulting staff. Brozovich is a 
fellow in the American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators. 


John C. Corey, MBA ’77, has been appointed 
senior vice president finance and administration 
of Moog Automotive, Inc., St. Louis. He also 
was named a member of the firm’s Executive 
Committee. Previously, Corey had served as vice 
president of Moog’s parent company in New 
York, IFINT-USA. 


The Greater Washington Society of Association 
Executives recently named Charles W. L. Deale, 
BA °76, its “Member of the Year.” In 1982, 
Deale was awarded his Certified Association Ex- 
ecutive designation, the highest distinction in 
association management. Since January 1982, 
Deale has been the director of communications 
and membership development for the Wine and 
Spirits Wholesalers of America, Inc. 


John B. Donohue, LLM *73, has been promoted 
to a senior attorney and section head in the law 
department of Reynolds Metals Company. Prior 
to joining Reynolds in 1976, Donohue served 
with the law department of Phillips Industries 
Inc., in Dayton, Ohio. 


Robert L. Downen, MA °75, has been appointed 
advisor for policy and public diplomacy to the 
assistant secretary of state for East Asian and 
Pacific affairs. Prior to this appointment, 
Downen had served as director of Asian-Pacific 
studies at the Georgetown University Center for 
Strategic and International Studies and as a 
legislative aide and foreign policy advisor to Sen. 
Robert Dole. Downen is the author and editor of 
several books on Asia and the Pacific. 


New director of The National Future Home- 
makers of America Foundation is Allyn Ender- 


lyn, CCEW ’79 and ’81. In her new position 
Enderlyn—who earned graduate certificates in 
fundraising and administrative management at 
GW-—is active in proposal development and 
other fundraising efforts. Prior to joining the 
foundation, Enderlyn directed both the Man- 
agement and the Public Relations graduate certi- 
ficate programs at GW’s Center for Continuing 
Education in Washington. 


Pauline Fisher, MA °78, was a recipient of a 
special constituent grant from the D.C. Com- 
mission on the Arts & Humanities. She directed 
“More Than Movement,” an eight-week pro- 
gram of dance movement and related arts for 
older adults throughout the D.C. area. Fisher in- 
corporated a staff-training component so that 
the program’s mission would continue after the 
grant expired. 


William Sheridan Flynn, MA ’71, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier general. Flynn, 
currently serving as deputy commander of the 
Army Logistics Center in Fort Lee, Va., will as- 
sume the position of deputy commander, pro- 
curement and readiness, at the Army’s Tank 
Automotive Command in Warren, Mich. 


David C. Gurtner, MSA ’75, has been promoted 
to a position with the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Information Systems, United States Air Force 
Headquarters at the Pentagon. Gurtner will as- 
sist in operational planning and policy develop- 
ment for the largest array of support, strategic 
and tactical computing resources in the military 
services. Previously he was assigned to the Pen- 
tagon from the Veterans Administration in 
Washington. 


Dynalectron Corporation has elected H. Monty 
Hougen, LLM 75, corporate secretary and has 
appointed him as deputy general counsel. Hou- 
gen joined Dynalectron in 1981 as a member of 
the company’s legal department. Previously, 
Hougen served as a career officer in the Judge 
Advocate’s Corps of the U.S. Army as a trial 
and appellate counsel. At the time of his retire- 
ment from the Army, Hougen was serving as pa- 
tent judge advocate general; he was the Army 
member of the Patent Subcommittee for De- 
fense Acquisition Regulations and chairman of 
the Armed Services Patent Advisory Board. 


Rex J. Hutcheson, MBA "76, has been elected a 
senior vice president at Republic Bank Dallas, 
the largest bank in Texas. Hutcheson, who joined 
the bank in 1976, serves as division manager in 
the Dallas Department of the Real Estate Bank- 
ing Group. 


It’s been a busy year for Donald R. Levy, MA 
’73. In addition to maintaining his own design 
practice, Levy was promoted to the position of 
senior professional development director of the 
American Institute of Architects, in which capa- 
city he is responsible for supervising all AIA Pro- 
fessional Development Division staff and pro- 
grams. He also had two articles about micro- 
computers published in architectural magazines, 
and spent three weeks on an architectural study 
tour of mainland China. Levy is to be included 
in the International Union of Architects ‘‘Who’s 
Who,” published in conjunction with the UIA 
world conference in Cairo this year. 


Timothy J. Loney, MSA ’71, has been ap- 
pointed to a two-year term on the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of the Personnel Journal. 


William B. McCowan, MBA ’72, has been pro- 
moted to controller, Technical Products Divi- 
sion, of Corning Glass Works, N.Y. He pre- 
viously served as business controller of the Op- 
tical Division. 


Janis L. McDonald, BA ’72 and Susan Mele, BA 
’74, have been appointed assistant professor and 
visiting assistant professor, respectively, at the 


Claude W. Pettit College of Law at Ohio North- 
ern University, Ada, Ohio. After receiving her 
JD from Hofstra University in 1977, McDonald 
practiced law and was active in several law- 
related organizations. She is co-founder and im- 
mediate past president of the Virginia Women’s 
Attorney Association. Mele earned her JD from 
the University of Colorado in 1977 and an LLM 
from Temple University in 1984. A member of 
the National Association of Counsel for Chil- 
dren, Mele also has served as an assistant at- 
torney general in Colorado and as a scholar-in- 
residence at the University of Colorado Medical 
Center. 


John R. Manfra, BA ’70, has been named divi- 
sion vice president, fleet services, for the Rent A 
Car Division of the Hertz Corporation. Based in 
Oklahoma City, Manfra has dual responsibility 
to both the Rent A Car and Car Leasing Divi- 
sions. Manfra joined Hertz in 1980 and served 
the firm most recently as director of operations 
for Hertz Car Leasing in Parsippany, N.J. 


The Catholic University of America has ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor Ruth J. Person, MA 
74, as associate dean of of the School of Library 
and Information Science. Person, who has a 
PhD from the University of Michigan, recently 
was co-recipient of a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources to study the selection process 
of university librarians. She is incoming chair of 
the Continuing Education Committee of the As- 
sociation of College and Research Libraries. 
Prior to joining Catholic in 1979, Person served 
as Coordinator of Continuing Education for the 
University of Michigan School of Library Sci- 
ence. 


Navy Capt. Robert C. Powers, MA '77, was one 
of four winners of the U.S. Naval Institute’s 
105th Annual General Prize Essay Contest. Be- 
sides the honor of having his essay published in 
the institute’s monthly magazine Proceedings, 
Powers received a cash award and a silver medal. 
He is currently assigned as commander of De- 
stroyer Squadron Seventeen. 


Air Force Col. Paul L. Roberson, MA ’78, has 
been awarded the Legion of Merit, the nation’s 
fifth highest medal, awarded for exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance of out- 
standing service to the United States. Roberson 
is a personnel director with Air Training Com- 
mand Headquarters. 


The ’80s 


Twenty-nine-year-old Brian A. Bernstein, MBA 
*84, is the American Chemical Society’s young- 
est treasurer. Elected this fall as the ISth treasurer 
of the ACS, he shares responsibility with the ex- 
ecutive director for the society’s financial viabil- 
ity through investments and other financial pro- 
grams. He serves as the society’s primary contact 
with banking and financial institutions, and he 
also oversees all ACS corporate and staff insur- 
ance programs. Bernstein joined the ACS in 1979 
and advanced to assistant treasurer in 1981. 


Officials of The Milton S. Hershey Medical Cen- 
ter of The Pennsylvania State University have 
announced the appointment of Melvin Bill- 
ingsley, PhD ’81, as assistant professor in the 
Department of Pharmacology. Following a post- 
doctoral fellowship at Yale, Billingsley served 
for the last two years as a staff fellow of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Md. 


Army Capt. Marilyn C. Byczek, JD '80, has 
been decorated with the Meritorious Service 
Medal, awarded for outstanding non-combat 
meritorious achievement or service to the United 
States. Byczek is a medical claims judge ad- 
vocate with Walter Reed Army Medical Center 
in Washington. 


Yestermorrow Dimensions, a book authored by 
Simon Rafael Contreras, BA ’81, MA ’82, won 
first prize in the short novels division of a com- 
petition held in Madrid last summer. Contreras, 
who teaches English as a second language at Lin- 
coln Junior High School in the District of Col- 
umbia, also has written several newspaper ar- 
ticles about issues in immigration and bilingual 
education. 


Ronald Griffith, MA ’83, has been named a pro- 
fessional medical representative for Syntex, a 
California-based pharmaceutical firm. Griffith 
provides health care professionals in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area with medical background and 
usage information on Syntex pharmaceutical 
products. Prior to joining Syntex, Griffith was a 
health/ fitness consultant. 


Jon Helmrich, BA ’80, is the new regional ad- 
ministrator for Home Box Office’s New Eng- 
land Region in New York. Helmrich formerly 
was assistant director of research for the Na- 
tional Cable Television Association in Washing- 
ton. 


Tau Beta Pi, engineering scholastic honor soci- 
ety, has presented one of its two 1984 Laureate 
Awards to Paul R. Koch, BS ’84,for his diverse 
achievements both in and out of the classroom. 
Nominated for the award by the D.C. chapter of 
the society, Koch was especially cited for his 
leadership in community and church activities, 
as well as for his performances as a singer in a 
number of stage productions. The purpose of 
the society’s laureate program is to foster a spirit 
of liberal culture in engineering colleges. Ac- 
cording to SEAS Dean Harold Liebowitz, 
Koch’s high honor is even more noteworthy be- 
cause it was awarded so soon after his gradua- 
tion. 


Tom Lowell, MBA ’81, has joined the interna- 
tional investment banking and securities firm, 
Drexel Burnham Lambert Inc., as an account 
executive. Lowell moves to this White Plains, 
N.Y., assignment from a position with Riviere 
Securities Corp. in Washington, D.C. 


Brown University has named Kathryn Mohr- 
man, PhD ’82, associate dean of the college. 
Mohrman went to Brown in 1983 as an Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges fellow, following 
service since 1975 as a member of AAC’s ex- 
ecutive staff. 


Clyde H. Penn, BA ’83, has been named the 
recipient of the 1984-85 WMAQ-TV Fellowship 
at the J. L. Kellogg Graduate School of Manage- 
ment, Northwestern University. Penn has been 
with the station since June 1984 as an assistant in 
the Finance and Administration Department. 
This is the eighth consecutive year in which 
Chicago’s WMAQ-TV has awarded the fellow- 
ship, which goes to a minority student seeking a 
master’s degree in journalism, business ad- 
ministration, broadcasting or telecommunica- 
tions. 


Michael T. Shehadi, MBA ’80, a senior vice 
president of Charles E. Smith Management, 
Inc., has been named to head the Commercial 
Management, Residential Management and Me- 
chanical Departments. Shehadi joined the com- 
pany in 1980 as supervisor of the Mechanical De- 


partment. 


Young Suk Sull, PhD ’80, is one of 64 par- 
ticipants selected from 224 nominees to par- 
ticipate in a new Women’s Executive Leadership 
Program. The program is intended to identify 
women with exceptional managerial potential 
and train them for supervisory, managerial and 
executive positions in the federal work force. 
Sull is a program analyst with the Defense Map- 
ping Agency’s Office of Distribution Services. 


by Seiko 


The General Alumni Association has appointed Seiko 
to produce a new limited issue of the Official George 
Washington University Watch. 

A three dimensional re-creation of the University Seal 
appears on the brilliant 14 kt. gold-finished dial of each 
watch. The watches feature Seiko's precision quartz move- 
ment and are backed by the Seiko one year limited 
warranty. 

The men’s and ladies’ wrist watches are $180 each; the 
pocket watch is $195. Credit card orders may be placed 
weekdays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. (eastern time) by dialing 
toll-free 1-800-523-0124 (Pa. residents only should dial 
1-215-687-5277 collect). All callers should request to speak 
with operator number 1793. 
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Mail Orders to: 

George Washington University General Alumni Association 
c/o Post Office Box 511 

Wayne, Pennsylvania 19087 


| understand that the Official George Washington University Watch featuring a richly detailed re-creation of the University Seal 
on the three dimensional dial is being made available at this time through this announcement. Please accept my order for the 
following Official George Washington University Watch(es). 


___ Ladies’ Seiko Quartz Wrist Watch (#1790-SL) @ $180" each. 
(Quantity) 


Men's Seiko Quartz Wrist Watch (#1790-SM) @ $180" each. 


~ (Quantity) 


Seiko Quartz Pocket Watch (#1790-SP) @ $195* each 
(Quantity) 


* District of Columbia and Pennsylvania residents only, add your appropriate sales tax. 


I wish to pay for my watch(es) as follows: 


C Bya single remittance of $. made payable to ‘Official George Washington Watch," which | enclose. 


C By charging the amount of $. Pry, Ez. o = o e9 
to my credit card indicated below: 


Expiration: 


Full Account Number: 


Signature. Si EO 
Please allow 8 to 10 weeks for shipment. 


Please print purchaser's name clearly. If “Ship to" address is different, please attach shipping address to order form. 


Name A ears 
Street 

City, State, Zip 

Class Year ren Major 


Credit card may call toll free 1-800-523-0124; Pa. residents only should call 
1-215-687-5277 collect. Call Weekdays from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. (Eastern time). Ask for Operator 1790. 
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Alumni Authors 


Joseph J. Carr, MSE ’81, of Falls Church, Va., 
has most recently published four books, two 
about World War II, The Twisted Cross (Hunt- 
ington House, Shreveport, La., 1984) and The 
Righteous Gentiles: Christian Heroes of the 
Holocaust (Bridge Publishing Company, South 
Plainfield, N.J., March, 1985); and two about 
computers for PC users, How to Interface Your 
Computer to Virtually Anything (Tab Books, 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa., 1982) and 6502 Chip 
User’s Manual (Reston Publishing Company, 
Reston, Va., 1984). Carr has written 41 books 
and 225 magazine articles, including four books 
now awaiting publication. The majority of his 
publications have been how-to and study guides 
on radio and computer electronics. 


The interest of William P. Fletcher, BA ’70, MA 
75, in understanding the malaise of modern 
society has generated Talking Your Roots: A 
Family Guide to Tape Recording and Video- 
taping Oral History. Fletcher, an anthro- 
pologist, perceives the lack of inter-generational 
communication as one cause for the modern 
sense of ‘‘rootlessness.’’ Talking Your Roots of- 
fers an extensive list of interview questions as 
well as how-to information on recording and 
filming autobiographical narrations. The book, 
which was featured in the Nov. 6 issue of USA 
Today, is available through mail-order only, in- 
formation on which may be obtained by writing 
P.O. Box 3452, Washington, D.C. 20010. 


Marshall B. Kapp, JD ’74, associate professor in 
the Medical School at Wright State University in 
Dayton, Ohio is the author of Geriatrics and the 
Law: Patient Rights and Professional Responsi- 
bilities. Kapp also holds an MPH degree. 
Springer Publishing Company, New York, 1984. 


John McGonagle Jr., LLM °71, has co-authored 
Incorporating: A Guide for Small-Business 
Owners, a practical guide for business owners 
considering incorporation. The authors’ advice 
relates to both the financial and the legal aspects 
of the topic. McGonagle, who also holds a JD 
from the University of Michigan Law School 
and an MA from the Wharton School of Busi- 
ness, previously published two other business 


guides which treat the topics of management and 
business agreements. AMACOM, New York, 
1984. 


Mary McGowan Slappey, BA °47, is the author 
of Forever Love or Fruits of the Spirit (In- 
terspace Books, Washington, D.C., 1984). The 
voice of the novelette speaks in a modified 
stream of consciousness of a couple caught be- 
tween heaven and earth. The work has been de- 
scribed as a new genre for science fiction. 


William H. Stewart, MA ’61, recently published 
a book entitled Concepts of Federalism (Univer- 
sity Press of America, Lanham, Md., 1984). An 
associate professor of political science at the 
University of Alabama, Stewart has compiled a 
reference guide of nearly 500 literal and fig- 
urative representations of federalism as well as 
an extensive bibliography for social science and 
legal scholars. 


A Texan’s Garden of Trivia and The Texas 
Courthouse Revisited are the latest additions to 
the work of June Rayfield Welch, JD ’51. 
Welch, professor and chairman of the History 
Department at the University of Dallas, has writ- 
ten 16 books, 13 of which are about Texas. 
Welch also wrote ‘‘ Vignettes of Texas,” to carry 
the history of his state to listeners of KRLD 
radio in Dallas. This feature won the 1983 Katy 
award of the Dallas Press Club, and the Texas 
Association of Broadcasters’ second place 
award for educational programming. GLA 
Press, Irving, Texas, 1984. 


The Contemplation of Otherness: The Critical 
Vision of Religion by Richard Eugene Wentz, 
PhD ’71, was published last summer. A pro- 
fessor of religious studies at Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Wentz explains the existence of religion 
and science as human responses to “‘otherness.”’ 
Wentz examines the concept of ‘‘otherness’’ and 
the religious tool of investigation, contempla- 
tion, as a means of comprehending the concept 
and applying it to religious and humanistic 
scholarship. Mercer University Press, Macon, 
Ga., 1984. 


Alumni Artists 


In November, Jimilu Mason, BA ’53, celebrated 
the completion of work commissioned by the St. 
Francis Assisi Church in Triangle, Va. Carried 
out over a period of two years, her finished work 
includes the main altar, the pulpit, the lecturn, 
the sanctuary screen, and two sanctuary figures 
as well as the the chapel altar and tabernacle. 


Six years abroad—two studying in Venice and 
four teaching art in Israel—produced a marked 
Mediterranean influence on the work of Heidi 
Margolin Praff, BA ’77. Her large watercolor 
and pastel paintings, primarily of urban land- 
scapes, were exhibited in Baltimore’s Morris A. 
Mechanic Theater last month. Praff currently is 
completing MFA requirements at the Maryland 
Institute College of Art. 


“Changing, decomposing and reconstructing... 
floating’? elements characterized Carole 
Margaret Shoemaker’s paintings exhibited at the 
Martin Luther King Library in Washington, 
D.C., last November. A two-person show, the 
exhibit was entitled ‘‘Inner/Outer Scapes.”’ 
Shoemaker, MFA ’75, who has also studied art 
in London and Mexico City, has worked as 
artist-in-residence at the MacDowell Colony, 
The Virginia Center for the Creative Arts, the 
Montalvo Center for the Creative Arts, as well as 
The Charlotte Press, Newcastle-upon-tyne, 


England. 


Cynthia M. Young, MFA 78, staged a one- 
person show at the Foundry Gallery in February, 
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1984 entitled ‘‘Floating Images.” This exhibit 
was followed by an invitational show of Wash- 
ington Artists in July at the Marsha Mateyka 
Gallery. In September, Young participated in 
the juried GW Art Alumni show at the Dimock 
Gallery as well as with the group exhibit, “‘Foun- 
dry and Company,” at the Foundry Gallery. 
Young has been a lecturer in drawing and water- 
color at Northern Virginia Community College 
in Alexandria over the last three years. 


In the 1984 GW Annual Report, Nancy B. Dudley’s 
name was inadvertently omitted from the listing of 
Annual Members of the Luther Rice Society. In the 
same publication, in the 1942 graduate school con- 
tributors’ listing, an errant daggar appeared by the 
name of Esther Lawton. We are pleased to report 
that, contrary to our symbol, Mrs. Lawton is alive 
and well. And finally, in the fall 1984 GWTimes, 
former Corcoran Scientific School Dean Charles E. 
Munroe’s name was misspelled on page 8. 


In Memoriam 


Leo Michael Allman, MAE ’40, July 9, 
Clinton, Md. 


Charles F. Armstrong, BA ’38, July 12, 
Burke, Va. 


William Otis Bailey, MD ’12, May 19, 
Richmond, Va. 

Jean M. Boardman, Att ’21, May 12, 
Washington, D.C. 

Abdon A. Bomba, BS ’34, Cedar Mountain, 
N.C. 

Mason Barnes Bray, JD ’38, July 16, 
Washington, D.C. 

Clarence S. Bruce, BME ’29, Oct. 15, 

Ft. Myers, Fla. 

Mary Stuart Anderson Carden, BAE ’35, 
MAE ’45, Feb. 8, Alexandria, Va. 

Leroy E. Coolidge, MD 16, March 14, 
Wildwood, Ga. 

Edward R. Coombes, BA ’35, June 6, 
Elcho, Wis. 

William M. Cossaboom, MSA ’72, Feb. 7, 
Branford, Conn. 

Jacqueline Stanford Couch, BA ’74, April 22, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ernest Houston Davies, LLB *41, May 6, 
Washington, D.C. 

Emily Cottrell Fair, Att ’47, Feb. 27, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Evelyn W. Farber, BA ’43, May 26, 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Kathleen O’Brien Fisher, LLB ’32, 

Silver Spring, Md. 

William C. Foster, HON ’63, Oct. 15, 
Washington, D.C. 

John Wade Freudiger, MA ’64, April 9, 
San Antonio, Texas 

George Garber, BS ’40, July 13, 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Albert Gordon, JD ’56, May 18, Waltham, 
Mass. 


Randal H. Gordon, BA ’48, June 12, 
Dallas, Texas 


Nelson H. Greene, LLB ’63, May 20, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Irvin S. Gress, BA ’25, May 11, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Gordon B. Grimwood, BA ’48, MA ’50, April 
4, Fairfax, Va. 

Donald F. Hardy II, PhD ’79, June 5, 
Paducah, Ky. 


Norman E. Hearn, EdD ’69, May 20, 
Rockville, Md. 

Franklin D. Hendricks, MD ’46, July 7, 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Vernon Lowell Hill, MPA ’64, May 10, 
Gainsville, Fla. 


Anna K. Hossfeld, AB ’26, MAE ’42, June 
17, Washington, D.C. 

Peyton Armstrong Kerr Jr., MA ’37, PhD ’39, 
May 8, Reston, Va. 


John F. Kincaid, MA ’36, Aug. 31, 
Arlington, Va. 


Daniel A. Kohr, BME ’64, June 25, 
Reading, Pa. 


George H. Landes Jr., MAE ’53, June 5, 
Fairfax, Va. 


James Alan Lisnyk, DSc ’77, Aug. 1, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Sergius N. Ferris Luboshez, LLM ’53, May 6, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Charles W. Lucas, JD ’50, July 2, Vienna, Va. 


Thomas T. MacEwen, BA ’19, Aug. 31, 
Woodbury Heights, N.J. 


Catherine McCloskey, LLB ’25, April 29, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Willard Foote McCornack, MA ’31, July 20, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Vincenza Marseglia, LLB ’42, May 30, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dante R. Marzetta, MBA ’64, May 27, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Ernest B. Mercer, MAE ’60, May 7, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Gregory B. Millard, BA ’68, Oct. 5, 

New York, N.Y. 

Ellsworth Mason Mitchell, MAE ’68, March 
27, Arlington, Va. 

David J. Mulquin, LLB ’28, June 17, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Margaret M. Nicholson, BA ’22, MD ’25, 
Aug. 26, Mitchellville, Md. 

Kenneth David Raab, BA ’83, July 7, 
Plantation, Fla. 

Robert H. Reeside, BA ’32, Sept. 19, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Emanuel M. Reiter, LLB ’30, March 28, 
Towson, Md. 


Alfred C. Richmond (Ret. Adm., USCG), 
JD ’38, Claremont, Calif. 


Noble George Ricketts, BA ’50, May 11, 
Washington, D.C. 


Joseph P. Romeo, BA ’39, MBA ’58, May 25, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Robert Arthur Scherr, LLB ’47, April 1, 
Fairfax, Va. 


Jay E. Shanklin Sr., LLB ’56, April 7, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Frances B. Shapiro, BA ’48, July 2, 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Joseph J. Snyder Sr., BA ’35, JD, MPL 36, 
July 26, Harpers Ferry, W.Va. 

Dorothy G. Sornborger, BA ’18, June 23, 
Washington, D.C. 

Almon W. Spinks, BEE ’38, Oct. 5, 
Rockville, Md. 


Maurice Joseph Stack Jr., MS ’71, July 16, 
Mobile, Ala. 


William W. Stetson, MBA ’54, April 2, 
Portland, Maine 


Agnes J. Stout, BA ’30, MA ’32, Aug. 10, 
Washington, D.C. 


George N. Westby, LLB ’32, July 7, 
Alexandria, Va. 


James W. Westhaver, BS ’31, April 26, Mount 
Holly, Va. 


Faculty /Staff Deaths 


James C. Dockeray, professor emeritus of 
finance and former dean of the School of 
Government and Business Administration, 
Sept. 30, Maitland, Fla. 


Marvin David Green, associate professor of 
mathematics, Sept. 12, Riva, Md. 

A fund in memory of Professor Green is be- 
ing established through the GW Department of 
Mathematics. Information about the fund may 
be obtained by calling that department at (202) 
676-6235. 


Robert H. Moore, professor emeritus of 
English, Dec. 31, Arlington, Va. 


University€alendar 


The Arts 


MARCH 


Throughout the 
year, the GW 
Program Board 
shows films and 
sponsors political 
events, concerts and 
other performing 
arts events. Open to 
the public. 
Schedule: 676-7313 


Through March 27 
“GW Fine Arts 
Faculty 
Exhibition,” 
Dimock Gallery. 
Information: 


676-7091 

21 

Concert: ‘‘A Bach 
Birthday 
Celebration,” 
Anner Bylsma, 
Cello; B-120, 


Academic Center, 
22nd and Eye Sts., 
6:30 pm, admission 
charge TBA. 
Information: 
676-6245 


25 

Lecture-Recital: 
“From Harpsichord 
to Piano,” Neil 
Tilkens, Piano 
Marilyn Garst, 
Harpsichord; B-120, 
Academic Center, 
22nd and Eye Sts., 
6:30 pm, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


26 

University Theatre: 
‘‘The Master’s 
Acting Company in 
Repertory,” Marvin 
Theatre. Admission 
charged; 
information: 
676-6178 


1-31 

Exhibit: Sixth 
annual ‘‘Kalevala 
Exhibit,” Gelman 
Library. This year’s 
exhibit celebrates 
the 150th 
anniversary of the 
first publication of 
Finland’s national 
epic, ‘‘Kalevala,”’ 
and features a 
display of other 
major world epics. 
The anniversary 
celebration also 
included, on March 
10, the ninth annual 
Kalevala Day 
observance, held in 
GW’s Marvin 
Theatre, sponsored 
by the GW 
University Club and 
organized by the 
Finlandia 
Foundation’s 
National Capital 
Chapter. 


APRIL 


1 

Faculty Concert: 
John Albertson, 
Guitar, Robert 
Parris, 
Harpsichord; 
Marvin Theatre, 
8 pm, general 
admission, $4; GW 
faculty/staff, $2; 
students / senior 
citizens, $1. 
Information: 
676-6245 


2 

Concert: The GWU 
Troubadours, 
Marvin Theatre, 

8 pm, admission 


costs as in April 1 
concert. 
Information: 
676-6245 


3 

Opening Reception: 
“Annual Awards 
Show,” 

4:30-6:30 pm, 
Dimock Gallery. 
Information: 
676-7091 


3-26 

Art Exhibit: 
‘Annual Awards 
Show,” Dimock 
Gallery. 
Information: 
676-7091 


15 

Faculty Concert: 
George Steiner and 
Virginia Harpham, 
Violins, Richard 
Parnas, Viola, John 
Martin, Cello; 
Marvin Theatre, 

8 pm, admission 
costs as in April 1 
concert. 
Information: 
676-6245 


16 

GW University 
Singers (formerly 
Glee Club): “ʻA 
Tricentennial 
Celebration,” 
Marvin Theatre, 
8 pm, admission 
costs as in April 1 
concert. 
Information: 
676-6245 


20-21 


Performance: 
“Great Moments 
from Musical 
Theatre and 
Opera,” Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm, 
admission charged; 
information: 
676-6245 


24 

Concert: GW 
Orchestra, Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm, 
admission costs as 
in April 1 concert. 
Information: 
676-6245 


MAY 


1 

Opening Reception: 
“MFA Thesis 
Candidate Show,” 
Dimock Gallery, 
4:30-6:30 pm. 
Information: 
676-7091 


2-24 

“MFA Thesis 
Candidate Show,” 
Dimock Gallery. 
Information: 
676-7091 


19 

Concert: ‘‘Mangold 
Duo,” Bonnie 
Mangold, Cello, 
Marilyn Mangold 
Garst, Piano; 
Marvin Theatre, 

8 pm, admission 
costs as in April 1 
co 


JUNE 


6,7 

Dance Premiere: 
“Suites of Light,” 
choreographed by 
Maida Withers and 
presented by The 
Dance Construction 
Company in 
celebration of its 


ncert. 
Information: 676-6245 


10th anniversary as 
a Washington 
resident company. 
The project, an 
exploration of the 
technological 
frontiers of light, 
sound and motion, 
integrates dance 
with state-of-the-art 
visual and sound 
technology. Lisner 
Auditorium, 730 
21st St., NW. Time 
and admission 
charge TBA. 
Information: 
676-6800 


8 

University Theatre: 
“Trial by Jury” and 
“The Best of 
Gilbert and 
Sullivan,” Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm, 
admission charged. 
Information: 
676-6178 


Workshops, 
Seminars 


The Career Services 
Center offers the 
following programs 
to assist students 
and alumni in 
developing effective 
career decisions and 
job search 
strategies: 
“Organizing Your 
Career Search,” 
“Job Search 
Strategy,” ‘‘Resume 
and Letter Writing” 
and “‘Effective 
Interviewing.” All 
programs are held in 
the center and prior 
sign-up is required. 
Contact the center 
for the dates and 
times these 
workshops will be 
offered: 676-6496. 


The GW Counseling 
Center offers 
‘*Personal 
Development 
Series,’’ a variety of 
courses to help 
people discover 
more about 
themselves and learn 
skills for academic 
and personal 
success. Open to 
alumni on a space- 
available basis. 
Information and 
catalog: 676-6550. 


The Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of career 
certificate 
programs, 
workshops, test 
review courses and 
counseling services. 
Information 
sessions on all 
career certificate 
programs are held 
regularly 
throughout the year. 
Call 676-7036 and 
ask for the 
information-session 
schedule of any 
CCEW career 
certificate program. 


The Reading Center 
provides individual 
diagnostic testing, 
tutoring and group 
instruction for all 
ages in both 
language and 
learning 
competencies. For 
information about 
classes, specific 
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services and 
programs conducted 
by educational 
professionals, call 
676-6286. 


GWU Toastmasters 
Club meets the Ist 
and 3rd Wednesdays 
of every month, 
from 12:15-1:15. 
Information: Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


MARCH 


19 

CCEW Legal 
Assistant Program, 
Career Night. 
Information: 
676-7095 


CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program 
lecture, ‘‘New 
Directions for 
Illustration,” 
Howard Paine, Art 
Director, National 
Geographic, 7-10 
pm, $35. 
Information: 
676-7273 


22 

CCEW Legal 
Assistant Program 
Workshop, 
“Bankruptcy Law.” 
Information: 
676-7095 


2B 

CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program 
Workshop, 
“Circulation and 
Fulfillment,” 10 
am-4:30 pm, $80. 
Information: 
676-7273 


26 

CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program 
lecture, ‘“The Power 
in Photo- 
communications,” 
Shinichiro Tora, Art 
Director, Popular 
Photography, 

7-10 pm, $35. 
Information: 
676-7273 


APRIL 


2,4 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program, 
lectures on ‘‘The 
Development of the 
Twentieth Century 
English Garden” 
(April 2), and ‘‘The 
Design of the Small 
Garden’’ (April 4). 
Information: 
676-8069 /5758 


13, May 10 

CCEW Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program 
Workshop: ‘‘Lotus 
1-2-3,” 9 am-4 pm, 
$80. Information: 
676-8533 /8067 


27 

CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program, 
“Saving Printing 
Dollars,” 10 
am-4:30 pm, $80. 
Information: 
676-7273 


MAY 


17 

CCEW Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, ‘‘Lotus 
1-2-3,’ Workshop 
II, 9 am-4 pm, $80 
including lab fee. 
Information: 
676-8533 /8067 


18 

CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program, 
“*The Successful 
Freelancer,” 10 
am-4:30 pm, $75. 
Information: 
676-7273 


JUNE 


7 

CCEW Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, ‘‘Micro 
Business 
Applications 1,” 

9 am-4 pm. 
Information: 
676-8533 /8067 


14 

CCEW Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program, ‘‘Micro 
Business 
Applications I,” 

9 am-4 pm. 
Information: 
676-8533 / 8067 


22 

CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program, 
“Proposal 
Development and 
Writing,” 

10 am-4:30 pm, $80. 
Information: 
676-7273 


Legally 
Speaking 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office 
676-6420 
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April 15 
Luncheon, 
GWLA DC 
Chapter/SGBA, 
Washington, D.C. 
Information: 
676-6420 


May 16 

GWLA Annual 
Meeting, GW 
Club—The George 
Washington 
University, 
Washington, D.C. 
Information: 
676-6420 


June 8 

GWLA 50th 
Anniversary 
Reunion (Class of 
35), Washington, 
D.C. Information: 
676-6420 


June 13 

Annual Meeting of 
the Maryland Bar 
Association, 
Reception, Ocean 
City, Md. 
Information: 
676-6420 


June 15 

GWLA, Virginia 
State Bar Annual 
Meeting, Breakfast, 
Virginia Beach, Va. 
Information: 
676-6420 


Medically 
Speaking 


Throughout the 
year, the Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers a 
variety of 
conferences covering 
a spectrum of 
medical specialities 
and types of 
practice. In addition 
to these, during 1985 
CME will sponsor 
four medical 
seminars in Europe. 
For detailed 
information on 
these exciting 
opportunities or for 
more information 
on any CME 
program, call 
676-4285. 


cs SR 
Information: Men 
(M) 676-6654, 


Women (W) 
676-6751 


MARCH 


22 

Baseball (M) 
Springfield, 3 pm, 
loc. TBA 


Tennis (M) at Duke, 
2:15 pm 


23 

Baseball (M) 
Southern 
Connecticut, 1 pm, 
loc. TBA 


Crew (M) Coast 
Guard & 
Georgetown at 
Occoquan Regatta, 
time TBA 


Tennis (M) at 
Radford, time TBA 


24 

Baseball (M) St. 
Francis, 1 pm, loc. 
TBA 


Tennis (M) at 


JMU, time TBA 
25 
Tennis (M) 


Delaware, Haines 
Point, time TBA 


26 
Baseball (M) at 
American, 3 pm 


27 

Baseball (M) 
Catholic, 3 pm, loc. 
TBA 


Tennis (M) at 
Georgetown, 3 pm 


29 
Baseball (M) at 
Towson State, 3 pm 


Tennis (M) VCU, 
Haines Point, time 
TBA 


30 
Baseball (M) at 
Virginia Tech, 3 pm 


Crew (M) Williams, 
Thompson Boat 
Center, time TBA 


Tennis (M) Temple, 
Haines Point, 
2:30 pm 


31 

Baseball (M) 
Montclair State, 
1 pm, loc. TBA 


APRIL 


2 

Baseball (M) 
American, 3 pm, 
loc. TBA 


Tennis (M) Morgan 
State, Haines Point, 
time TBA 


3 

Baseball (M) St. 
Thomas Aquinas, 
3 pm, loc. TBA 


Tennis (M) at 
Richmond, 2 pm 


4 

Baseball (M) St. 
Rose, 3 pm, loc. 
TBA 


Tennis (M) 
Delaware State, 
Haines Point, time 
TBA 


6 
Baseball (M) at 
Penn State, 1 pm 


Tennis (M) at U. of 
Pennsylvania, time 
TBA 


= 
Baseball (M) at 
Penn State, 1 pm 


9 

Baseball (M) 
Virginia 
Commonwealth, 
3 pm, loc. TBA 


10 

Baseball (M) 
University of D.C., 
3 pm, loc. TBA 


Tennis (M) Howard, 
Haines Point, time 
TBA 


12 
Baseball (M) at St. 
Bonaventure, 3 pm 


Tennis (M) Rutgers, 
Haines Point, 3 pm 


13 
Baseball (M) at St. 
Bonaventure, 1 pm 


Crew (M) Temple & 
Virginia, Thompson 
Boat Center, time 
TBA 


Tennis (M) at Old 
Dominion, time 
TBA 


14 

Women’s Athletic 
Awards Banquet, 

3 pm. Information: 
676-6751 


Crew (M) at Drexel, 
time TBA 


Tennis (M) at 
Hampton 
Invitational, time 
TBA 


16 

Baseball (M) at 
James Madison, 
3 pm 


Tennis (M) 
American, Haines 
Point, time TBA 


17 

Baseball (M) New 
York Tech, 3 pm, 
loc. TBA 


Tennis (M) at Navy, 
time TBA 


19 

Baseball (M) 
Duquesne, 3:30 pm, 
loc. TBA 


Tennis (M) Atlantic 
10 Championship at 
Rutgers 


20 

Baseball (M) 
Duquesne, 11 am, 
loc. TBA 


Crew (M) at LaSalle 
with Rhode Island, 
time TBA 


Tennis (M) Atlantic 
10 Championship at 
Rutgers 


21 

Tennis (M) Atlantic 
10 Championship at 
Rutgers 


22 

Baseball (M) West 
Virginia, 1 pm, loc. 
TBA 


23 
Baseball (M) West 


Virginia, 11 am, loc. 


TBA 


28 
Baseball (M) at 
Maryland, 1:30 pm 


MAY 


4 

Crew (M) Cadle 
Cup, Thompson 
Boat Center, time 
TBA 


11 

Crew (M) Dad Vail 
Regatta, in 
Philadelphia, time 
TBA 


Please note that 
circumstances 
sometimes 
necessitate schedule 
changes in sporting 
events. For updated 
schedule 
information, call 
676-6654 (men) or 
676-6751 (women). 
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NERAL ALUMNI THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


: About Gilbert and Sullivan but Didn't For details on this and the other alumni VOL. I4 NO. I SPRING 1985 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Í \ Know Whom to Ask.” All lectures are tours noted below, call (202) 676-6435. 
/ free; they begin at 8 pm in the Dorothy 
j Nea ; Betts Marvin Theatre, first floor of the May 19—Tracing Our Heritage 
/ KETON Marvin Center. Call 676-6435 at leastone | Excursion to Sotterley and St. Mary’s 
Pt; / AATA day in advance to reserve your space. City, Maryland 
i Wy BK TS Across the Potomac from Mt. Vernon is 
WE PIA j RSS June 8—Alumni Reunion Sotterley Mansion, a working plantation 
7 Ua po 50-year reunion. . constituent group activi- | which will be toured for part of this 
mi & 4 A ties...alumni service awards presenta- day’s excursion. The remainder will be 
i mt Yi my Hi tion...opening night theater performance spent on a guided walking tour of 
uN aT hiqany 3 and reception (Trial by Jury and The Best | historic sites in St. Mary’s City. Tour 
ee a EN: [iA m o of Gilbert and Sullivan). ..and much bus leaves corner of 22nd and H at 8 
more. For full information, call (202) a.m., and returns after 5:30 p.m. Receive 
On-Campus Events 676-6435 or write Alumni House, GW, complimentary parking by leaving your 
Washington, D.C. 20052. car in the University Garage at 22nd and 
Eye Streets and bringing your ticket to 
March 26—Opening Night Reception be stamped. $35 per person fee is all 


Alumni season-ticket s ubscribers attending inclusive. Reservations deadline is May 


15. Join us! 


= Tae cay WALKING TOUR OF it; ARTS 
TS ammer slour hale wn ea 


following the Tofer Ticket infor- 
mation and reception reservations: 


676-6178. the Bosporus to Istanbul. Cost of trip per 
person starts at $2,499. Or join our July 
April 3, May 1, June 5—First Wednesday 25-Aug. 5 Alpine Passage tour in 
Lectures Switzerland, which features the Glacier 
The April lecture is “Architecture: De- Express; per person cost is $2,150. Escape 
fining the Place,” by Richard Longstreth August with our Scandinavia and Len- 
GW associate professor of architectural ingrad tour Aug. 7-21, for $2,290 per per- 
history. In May, hear Leo Ribuffo, GW May 4-14—Alumni Tour of Japan and son. And, if you can’t get away this sum- 
associate professor of history, on ‘‘Harry Hong Kong mer, keep in mind two tours 
Truman: Beyond the Nice Guy Myth,” There’s still time to reserve your space to | planned for October: and the Peo- 
and in June, the lecture will feature Leslie | join other GW alumni and friends on ple’s Republic of China (Oct. 3-27) or 
Jacobson, GW assistant professor of this exciting trip to the Far East. Cost of | Portugal and Spain (Oct. 8-18); more 
Communication and Theatre, discussing trip is $2,375 per person (double oc- details on these two exciting fall trips will 
“What You Always Wanted to Know cupancy) including round-trip air fare. appear in the next issue’s Calendar. 
The George Washington University Non-Profit Org. 
Washington, DC 20052 U.S. Postage 
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